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SPRINKLE 750 SQUARE FEET 


With This Sensationally New 


TWO-WAY 


T. 10 water large areas like lawns where 
water penetration is only 4—5 inches. 


_ 3 To water small areas around trees and 
shrubs which need deep penetration. 


This amazing sprinkler permits draping 
around bushes, shrubs and flower beds. 
It gives a soft misty spray that will not 
injure the most fragile flowers. No need 
to hold a hose to direct the spray. 
Simply unroll and place where spray or 
soaking is needed. The normal pressure 
from your faucet controls the spray. You 
will have more free time for other chores 


or relaxation. 


@®SAVES WATER Use under normal pressure "Puts the water where it counts” 


Enclose check or money order or send C.O.D. plus postal charges 


COVERS MORE GROUND Sprinkle up to 


750 Sq. Feet or use as soaker HOMECRAFTS 
Garden Division Dept. S-550 
799 Broadway 


*® ADJUSTABLE LENGTH 
New York 3, New York 


*®EASY TO USE Please send me the New Two-Way Sprinkler in the 
lengths | have indicated: 


© GUARANTEED made of flexible viny! plastic. | 50 foot length ($4.75) 


Complete with brass coupler 
..20 foot length ($2.50) 


® ORDER SEVERAL NOW 50 foot length only 


$4.75 or 20 foot length only $2.50 [] Please send postpaid | enclose $.... 


C] Please send C.O.D. | will pay postman 
* MONEY BACK if not Delighted. 
, 
' 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 











December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 


Herticullure: July 1953; Velume XXXI, No. 7, Issued Monthly. Published at 
1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925. 


Horticultural Hall, Bosten 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year 
$2.50. Canada $2.50. Foreign Countries, $3.50, Entered as second-class matter 
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Amazing New “Mystery Scent” Trap 


lures Flies to 


Sure Death! 


Traps Them, Kills Them by Thousands! 


You never saw anything like it! It kills 
flies by thousands! It lures flies irresisti- 
bly to wholesale destruction with new fly 
odor that acts like radar! They fly straight 
into trap to sudden death. Flies within 
14 mile radius are drawn by mysterious 
scent that only flies are attracted to. No 
effect on beneficial insects—not even de- 
tectable to humans except at close range. 
Yet flies cannot resist its “call.” House 


drawn away from houses, barns, animals, 
even from garbage, to crawl right into 
escape-proof glass container and die with 
their eggs. Just imagine! As many as 
10,000 flies are caught in a single con- 
tainer. Here at last is real relief from the 
pests. Wherever there are flies, this sen- 
sational new outdoor fly trap is proving 
itself a boon—in backyards, on farms, 
dairies, livestock and poultry ranches— 


flies, green bottle flies, blue bottle flies, 
large flesh flies, screw worm flies, midges 
—they all succumb to the lure. They are 


outside food markets, restaurants, fish- 
eries, factories, hospitals, motels, etc. 


NEW INVENTION RIDS WHOLE TOWN 
OF GERM-CARRYING FLIES 


Not A Single Case of Polio 


In one test town, flies were cleared from entire area—all 
kinds of filth-carrying, disease-spreading flies. This town re- 
mained free from polio while surrounding communities were 
afflicted. Although science has not established that flies spread 
polio, it is a fact that fly time and polio time generally coincide 

and in this one community with fly control there was NO 
polio. Samples of the trap’s catch were positively identified as 
disease carriers. 

This sensational outdoor fly trap is called “Big Stinky” by 
its inventor because of its mysterious fly lure. It takes the place 
of sprays, poisons, adhesives, and ordinary traps—-does what 
none of them can do. Consists of half gallon glass container 
with cleverly designed top having one-way openings. Bottle of 
control fluid is included sufficient for full season operation. 
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Order Now by Mail—End Costly Fly Damage and Annoyance 


Think of being free during hot summer 
days from biting, disease-carrying flies! 
Here's protection for your family—for pets, 
poultry, livestock. Order your “Big Stinky” 
Outdoor Fly Trap now. Complete with bot- 
tle of Control Fluid for only $4.49 postpaid 
Send check or money order at once. You'll 
be amazed when you see how premises are 
rid of flies. Money back if not satisfied. 
Order by No. HR495. 





COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 
includes half-gallon 
Fly Trap with Con- 
trol Fluid sufficient 
for full season opera- 
tion. $4.49 postpaid. 





BRECK’'S, 696 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 10, Mass. 


Please ship me postpaid complete Big Stinky 
Outdoor Fly Traps, Order No. HR495 
Control Fluid sufficient full season operation I 
enclose $4.49 each My Money Back af not satisfied 


Amount enclosed §$ 


each with 
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treme and Garden Gills 


BRECK’S 


RELIABLE SINCE 1818 


696 Breck 
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BOSTON 10 
Mass. 
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Imagine lovely, 
\Y 2 lilac-blue Crocus 
{ blooming in your 

* garden this fall! 
. These bulbs are so 
alive with energy, 
they will burst 
into beautiful 
blooms indoors 
without soil or 
water. 





Plant in August — 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
THIS SEPT., OCT. 


Order now for shipment at 
proper planting time. 


30 for $700 (( 
100 for $3.00 rov.rois Meme 


Your OUTCH UNCLE recommends 
the Tulip Sensation of 1953 


“ROSY WINGS” 


The Largest 
of May flowering 
TULIPS 


The great size makes a display 
thac is magnificent beyond 
words. In addition it is one of 
the most graceful tulips, being 
elongated as well as immense, 
with recurving outer petals. The 
watermelon pink color is very 
striking .. . and remember 
“ROSY WINGS" is a true, May 
flowering Holland grown vari- 
ety. It grows about two feet tall, remaining 
erect on stiff stems throughout blooming 
season. Splendid for cut flowers. Don't wait, 
supply is limited this year. 
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order now, 


3 for $.60 — 50 for $6.50 post paid 


Send for FREE 
1953 GARDEN HANDBOOK & 
HOLLAND BULB 
CATALOG 


You will need this 
big, valuable fall 
planting guide, pro- 
fusely illustrated in 
full color—featuring 
new varieties, and 
unusual Holland Bulbs 











many pages devoted 
to planting suggestions, combination displays, 
etc. Two pages of how, when and where to 


plant, instructions, for new gardeners and 
many specsal offers. Order today — it's free. 


STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS, 
Dept. 14, Roslyn cst N. Y. 









Gardening at a Price 


ITH the inevitable hot weather sea- 

son facing us, the few remaining bare 
spots in the borders have to be filled with 
plants that are heat-lovers. 

This is where the balsam and marigolds 
fit in, for they not only grow quickly from 
plants set out now, but they “can take it” 
as far as drought, neglect and general soil 
conditions are concerned. 

When I hopped aboard Transocean’s 
“Royal Hawaiian” airliner and zipped out 
to Guam recently at 300 miles per hour, I 
naturally checked the easy-to-grow plants 
wherever possible. 

On Wake Island, for example, a tiny coral 
atoll just a couple of miles long, there is 
very little vegetation. The scrubby brush 
that does grow there is known as “scab- 
biola,” according to Don McAfee who lives 
there on the island as Station Manager for 
Transocean Airlines. Soil is practically 
non-existent — nothing but bare coral. 

McAfee told me that the first Japanese 
soldiers stationed there in the Island were 
each given a sack of soil, a handful of seeds 
and told to supplement their own diet of 
rice and fish with whatever greens they 
could grow. The curious little gardens were 
about five feet long, two and one-half feet 
wide and edged with saki bottles to hold 
the precious soil in place. Apparently a 
few lean greens were grown, too. 

After the war, our returning airline per- 
sonnel scooped up all available soil, trucked 
it over to the little administration build- 
ings, and there flower beds were built up. 

The only trouble was that they ran out 
of soil. So, less than 90 days ago, the 
garden-minded Transocean employees got 
together and arranged for the big, luxurious 
Royal Hawaiian to bring in a payload of 
Oakland dirt! 

However, they do know that the water 
they use to irrigate the marigolds, toma- 
toes and radishes costs nine cents a gallon— 
a high price for water in order that a few 
plants and vegetables can be enjoyed. 

But the members of this unofficial Trans- 
ocean Airlines “garden club’ find that, 
despite the terrific heat on Wake Island 
way out there in the mid-Pacific, boredom 
disappears and the passengers who stop 
over briefly are amazed at the color and 
vegetable efforts. 

Balsam and African marigolds really go 
to town in the mid-Pacific, though. Both 
of these plants like lots of heat, loose soil 
and can get along with a minimum of 
water while supplying a maximum of 
color. That’s why they do well on Wake. 

Here at home both of these heat-lovers 
can still be planted. Marigolds, thanks to 
the magic of the hybridizers, come in many 
sizes these days. They grew well on 
" Wake Island, as well as out inGuam. Any 
and all types of marigolds can be planted 
easily from seed now for late bloom in the 
fall. You can have your choice of little 
pygmy types or big five-foot kinds. 

Watch for snail, slug and cutworm dam- 
age when the plants first pop through the 





soil. Any of the bug type metaldehyde 
pellets will rout the usual run of these pests. 
However, if your garden is afflicted with 
the tiny black slugs about an inch and a 
half long, better switch to something more 
powerful. Use a slug dust containing 10 
per cent metaldehyde and it will wipe out 
the offensive critters. 

Once the marigolds start growing lustily, 
they seem to be able to take care of them- 
selves. For those of you gardeners who do 
not like the characteristic odor of the mari- 
gold foliage, remember that David Burpee 
introduced several varieties a few years 
back which definitely possess no “B. O.” 

—NorvVELL GILLESPIE 
Richmond, Calif. 





The Prairie Buttercup 


ANUNCULVUS ovalis, prairie butter- 

cup or crowfoot, at one time abun- 
dant over our prairie states, is now reported 
to be a rare plant except for a few local 
favored spots. Formerly it grew on sunny 
slopes in rich soil or on sandy hillsides. 

It was on a warm sunny slope at the edge 
of a wooded hill that I found a nice patch of 
plants that were just coming into bloom 
one day in early May. The waxy yellow 
cups, on stems not more than three inches 
high, were very showy. The small neat 
plants were attractive by themselves, and 
the leaves had a gloss that almost equaled 
the lacquered surface of the flower petals. 

I was not familiar with the habits of the 
plant at the time of my discovery, but de- 
cided to try a plant in a part of the rock 
garden where it could hastily be eliminated 
should it get wrong ideas. By the time it had 
bloomed the third year I was convinced it 
was a well-behaved plant. It had increased 
in size, but did not ramble. Although not a 
seedling appeared, it might have been due 
to three very dry seasons. 

I collected more plants, and now have a 
plot of 25 which makes a worth-while show- 
ing that I am happy to have in my rock 
garden. Like many native plants, it enjoys 
cultivation, and produces many more 
flowers than it does when growing wild 
among grasses. Thriving in full sun, it takes 
drought well, and holds its good foliage 
throughout the summer. 

When moisture is plentiful, the blooming 
period of the prairie buttercup extends over 
about a month, beginning the last week of 
April and continuing into May. After the 
petals have dropped, I sometimes find that 
seed has been set. As an experiment to see if 
seed would grow, I prepared a pot of soil 
mixture with plenty of sand and humus, 
and planted a few of the ripened seeds. 
After a period of three or four weeks 
a few of them germinated, but the plants 
remained very tiny and seemed sensitive to 
the least drying of the soil. This probably 
accounts for the lack of self-sown seedlings 
around the established plants. However, I 


believe with patience and good care one 
could grow the seedlings on to maturity. 

Eunice V. Fisher 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Teodor! OMG swore 


What is the right time to lift and divide Japanese iris? 

This should be done after flowering in August or September. 
If clumps are big, a large, heavy-bladed knife or ax will be needed 
to cut them into pieces. Keep the young, vigorous portions and 
discard old material from the centers of the clumps. Do not keep 
plants out of the ground too long, but reset them at once. 

* * * 


What is the tamarix I saw flowering in a garden in May? I 
always thought these shrubs bloomed in July and August. 

There is a species of tamarix which flowers in May and early 
June. It is Tamarix parviflora, the small-flowered tamarix, with 
small, fluffy pink flowers and fine leaves. Like other spring- 
flowering shrubs, pruning should be done just after blooming. 

* * * 

Will it harm my peony plants to cut away some of their foliage 
now? 

Leaves should not be cut from peonies while they are still 
green. Rather you must wait until they turn yellow and brown 
in October. The foliage is needed for the manufacture of food, 
and removing it now will only reduce the amount of food that 
will go into next year’s production of buds and general health 
and vigor. Be sure, however, to remove old flowers heads; other- 
wise they will go to seed. 

* + * 

In using bonemeal in the garden, should it be dug in around 
plants or does sprinkling it on the surface give as good results? 

Since bonemeal penetrates the soil at a very slow rate, about 
an inch per season, to be effective it must be worked into the top- 
soil and dug in around plants. Sprinkling it on the surface 
does not do much good, except for the small amount of nitrogen 
it contains which becomes readily available. The steamed bone- 
meal, with 1-2 per cent nitrogen and 22-30 per cent phosphoric 
acid, is more quickly available than the raw bonemeal which con- 
tains 2 to 4 per cent nitrogen and 22-25 phosphoric acid. 


* * * 


What is the meaning of “‘wort’’ which we see at the end of many 
plant names, like lungwort or thoroughwort? 

“Wort” refers to a plant or herb of any kind, especially a pot 
herb. The Teutonic word for “plants” was “worts,” derived 
from “hortus,”’ referring to an enclosed area where plants were 
grown. In Anglo-Saxon times, a ““wortyard”’ was a garden, 

* 7 * 


Can you tell me what makes the lower leaves of hollyhocks become 
mottled with yellow and then turn brown and die? 

The condition is caused by a disease known as rust. It is very 
common on hollyhocks, causing much disfiguration. The first 
step is to remove and destroy the leaves affected as soon as the 
spots appear. Then dust plants with a fine sulphur two er three 
times a week. Cut flowering stalks to the ground as soon as bloom 
is over, and remove all leaves which have the slightest evidence 
of rust on them. Gathering and burning old leaves in the fall is 
necessary also, because rust fungus lives over winter on them. 

« +. * 


The leader on my blue spruce was broken in an accident recently. 
Will another one grow to take its place, or should I train one of the 
side branches that grow out from the base of the leader? 

Eventually another branch will develop to become the leader, 
but you would do better to train one of the branches in the top 
whorl to take the place of the broken one. Simply take a stick, 
about two feet long, and tie it to the central stem so that about 
half of it extends beyond the top of the tree. Then fasten one of 
the branches to the stick by tying it in one or two places. The 
stick should be kept in place until the new leader is able to stand 
erect without support, which will be about a year. Also cut off 
the end buds on the remaining side branches of the top whorl. If 
allowed to grow these will be out of proportion to the new leader 
and the new branches that will grow from it. 
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PLANT DISEASES 


In Orchard, Nursery 
and Garden Crops 


by ERNEST GRAM and ANNA WEBER 


A classic reference work for the practical man, 
the grower, the nurseryman, the market gardener; 
for agricultural colleges and associations, horti- 
cultural research stations, libraries and students; 
and all interested in the growing of fruit, 
flowers, vegetables, ornamental plants and trees. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE: 


THE SOURCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
PLANT DISEASES 


Resistance and immunity to 
plant diseases 


The role of plant breeders 


THE ECONOMIC 
IMPORTANCE OF 
PLANT DISEASES 


DISEASES OF TREE 
AND BUSH FRUIT 


DISEASES OF 
VEGETABLES AND 
HERBACEOUS FRUIT 


DISEASES OF 
ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS AND TREES 


CONTROL MEASURES 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACTION 


Quarantine regulations 


THE NATURE OF 
PLANT DISEASES 


DEFINITION and CLASSI- 
FICATION of DISEASE Mercury 


CAUSES of PLANT Molybdenum 
DISEASE Nitrogen 
Inherited disorders Oxygen 


Environmental factors Phosphoric acid 
| Shortage of water Potassium 
Excess water Sulphur 


Magnesium 


Manganese 








Climatic and other Zinc 
physical factors 
Hail damage 


Injuries by low 
temperatures, frost and 
severe winters 


Ammonia poisoning 
Poisoning by coal gas 
Injury therapeutant 
chemicals 





Lightning damage Injury by other chemicals 
Light Damage by industrial 
furnes and smoke 
| Mechanical damage 
Damage by heat 





SOIL SICKNESS 
Nutrition and other Living causes of disease 


| chemical fasters Biological classification 
| Lime of parasites 


Nutritional deficiencies Fungi 

and excesses Grey mould 

Verticiitium wilt 

Powdery mildews 

Boren Root rot, foot rot and 

Calcium damping off 

Chlorine Rust fungi 

Copper Sclerotinia rot 

tron Bacteria Spraying, dusting and 
Crown gall fumigating 

Lithium Virus CHEMICAL FUNGICIDES 


Advisory services 


ACTION BY THE 
INDIVIDUAL GROWER 


Seed disinfection 
Soll disinfection 


Aluminum 
Arsenic 


Nursery hygiene 


Choice of variety and 
method of cultivation 





618 PAGES—LARGE FORMAT 


Hundreds of Illustrations, including 10 Pages| 
in Full Color 
| 
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| PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Inc. 

| 15 East 40th Street, Dept. 651, New York 16, N. Y. 
| Please send copy (ies) PLANT DISEASES 
| at $18.50 each. 


| 
| Name 


| Address 
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Expedite shipment by prepayment . on 2 ce ees ee eee 
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EVERBLOOMING 
PILLAR 
ROSES 


by Brownell 


Now the New Brownell Everblooming Pillar 
Rose has been developed after 40 years of 
intensive hybridizing 
IMAGINE — a Climber which blooms on long 
stems like a Hybrid Tea Rose as it “Climbs” 
and branches 

ORDER EARLY 
Be the first in your neighborhoed to display 
this marvelous Pillar Rose. Plants will be 
shipped this Fall 


ORDER BY COLOR 
RED* PINK * APRICOT * YELLOW 

These Everblooming Pillar Roses are so new 
we have net had time to name them. After you 
have seen them bloom, suggest a name; if 
adopted ten Pillar Roses will be sent to you 
FREE! 

3 for $10. — 6 for $20. 

Seld in multiples of 3 only 


Beautiful Brochure sent on request. 
W. D. BROWNELL, II 
BRIGHTRIDGE GREENHOUSES 


East Providence 14, Rhode Island 
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prom OUR O*M NURSERIES WW HOLLAND 


For Fall Planting 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS 
NARCISSI, HYACINTHS, 
CROCUS 


and Many Other Varieties of 
BULBS, TUBERS, etc., 
of deJAGER'S Renowned Superior 
Quality at Moderate Prices. 


SENT PREPAID IN THE UNITED STATES 


deJAGER has specialized in produc- 
ing Super Quality Holland Bulbs for 
nearly 85 years. At the present time 
we are harvesting one of our largest 
bulb crops in many years. 


Send today for deJAGER'S 88-page 
1953 Illustrated Catalog offering the 
Best of the New Introductions and 
Stendard Varieties 


A Sons, a 





All Purpose Pick-Up Cart 
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The Pedigreed Greenhouse 


When you build a “‘Scotty Greenhouse,”’ 
there is no delay! There are 3 widths to 
choose from 10’, 15’, and 22’. Cut-to- 
fit materials make creation simple. 
Ninety-five percent of the parts are com- 
pletely fabricated and ready to go in 
place. All the woodwork is painted with 
white lead and oil before shipment. 
Approximately $600.00. Write to Lord 
and Burnham. Dept. 121, Irvington, 
New York. 


The Milcor Pick-Up Cart is ideal for use around the 
home, on the farm, in the nursery and in industry. 
Its two strong wheels balance the load perfectly, 
taking the weight off the user’s arms. Wide, punc- 


ture-proof tires are easy on the lawn and provide 
easy wheeling. Constructed from heavy gauge sheet 
steel, it has a Green baked enamel finish. $9.95 from 
Inland Steel Products Co., Dept. 123, 4157 W. Burn- 


ham St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Insect Control 


This D. & P. Lindane-Aramite Emulsion is a major 
development in the home gardening field to control 
spider mites, aphids, and principal insects in a single 
spraying operation which lasts several weeks. The 
gallon can of concentrate makes 100 gallons of spray 
and sells for $13.00. 8 ounce bottle sells for $1.75. 
Both are available from Doggett-Pfeil Company, 


New Weed Dabber 


This gadget helps to kill any common 
variety of weed without straining back 
muscles. It covers just enough area to kill 
each weed. With the 30” handle, press 
the dabber over the weed the slight 
pressure forces weed killer through. 
Holds 16 ounces. Made by Electro-Line 
Products Corporation, Dept. 120, Sauk- 
ville, Wisconsin. Sells at $1.95. 





Manufacturing Chemists, Dept. 122, Springfield 1, 


New Jersey. Postage Prepaid. 
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SS?) GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


June Bloom Dwindles 
As the fullness of June bloom passes, our eyes, recently blinded by 
beauty to many a mundane matter, begin to notice such things as 
faded blossoms, bent stems, ailing leaves and colonies of aphids 
clustered on bursting buds. Now is the time, therefore, to become 
serious about that good grooming program for the garden during the 
rest of the season. 


Mulch for Moisture 
Mulching is a splendid idea for all gardens, whether floral or vegetable. 
Such materials as grass clippings, leafmold, sawdust and peat are use- 
ful for this. Even a dust mulch created by shallow cultivation after 
rains is a reliable means of conserving moisture for plant growth during 
these dry months. 


Iris and Roses 
Cut, Stake and Spray . Divide and replant iris, disposing of all diseased parts of their rhiz- 
Cut off dead and dying flowers. They look untidy, destroying the zomes. Soak the parts to be reset for about a half hour in a bichloride 


appearance of those in full petal. Also the strength which goes into 
producing seeds could better be directed into more blooms, unless, of 
course, the seeds are really wanted. Stake al] stems needing support 
from their own weight or the weather. Remember to cross the tying 
material between the stake and the stem to prevent chafing. Tie in 
several places along the length of such stems as delphiniums and 
dahlias. Study the kind of support each type of plant needs and provide 
it as inconspicuously as possible. Make sure to have all-purpose sprays 
or dusts on hand and apply them to prevent or cure troubles as good 
sense and the instructions on the labels direct. 


The Deep Drink 

Watering is all important. Not spasmodic sprinkles, but long, deep 
drinks every few days. Saturate the ground several inches deep until 
it becomes “spongy”. Helpful devices are soil soakers for lawns and 
garden beds and gadgets for injecting water underground close to the 
roots of trees and shrubs. On the other hand, a slow stream of water 
from a nozzle-less hose “splaying-out"’ over a shingle or the like laid 
on the ground will serve the same drenching purpose very well. 


Pinching Process 
Chrysanthemums can still be pinched for bushiness later; also dahlias 
will benefit, too, by disbudding and some thinning of shoots, if many 
have sprouted from the tubers. Now the last call for starting gladiolus 
is ringing. Don’t delay, if you want blooms before frost. 
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solution made by dissolving 2 mercuric chloride tablets in a quart of 
water. (Be careful in handling, as this solution is poisonous.) When 
settling the roots in soil, take note of the fact that rhizomes do well 
when sun-baked, so don't plant deep. Prune climbing roses when flowers 
fade. For ramblers, cut out all, or most, of the stems that bloomed this 
year, leaving the new, green shoots to spring from the base. Large- 
flowered climbers should have only “clean-up” pruning and training 


The Vegetable Kingdom 


Where safety in eating is important, rotenone is still considered advis- 
able treatment for vegetable troubles. Use it for corn borer, cabbage 
worms, aphids, and striped cucumber beetles among other “‘bother- 
ations”. For corn earworm, however, medicinal mineral oil (14 tea- 
spoon) dropped at the base of the corn silk as it starts to shrivel is 
recommended. Be careful not to do this too early or pollenization 
might be prevented. And don’t pick beans when they are wet, or the 
detested rust spots will appear! 


Seeding Time Again 


A number of plants can be started from seed anytime now. Among the 
biennials—pansies, canterbury bells, dame’s rocket, forget-me-nots 
and English daisies; for perennials — delphiniums, columbines, 
alyssum and hardy pinks. Annuals, as bachelor’s buttons, mignonette, 
baby’s breath and scabiosa which will bloom in two months’ time or 
less still can be seeded 
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Photo. Noetzel Studios 


A Tree For Accent 


VERY gardener has a favorite tree, but not always can it be placed where it shows to best advantage. 
Nor is it always possible to plan a garden in order to make the most of existing trees. Fortunate, 
however, is the person who has a sturdy oak or stately maple that can be used as a focal point. In this 
way it is possible to call attention to the distinctive beauty of the tree and to make full use of the shade it 
To be sure, some trees are shallow rooted so it is practically impossible to grow many plants 
But with proper feeding and the selection of the right kind of ground cover, charming effects 
Owners of new places will do well to choose their trees wisely and place them with care. 


provides. 
near them. 
are possible. 
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Plants Across the Sea 


by Joan Parry, San Francisco, California 


ig has often been said that the exchange 
of plant material between North America 
and England has been an uneven one. 
Certainly North America has a far richer 
and more varied natural flora than Europe, 
yet there are other factors to be counted in 
the widest sense of the word exchange. 
The plants themselves are the raw material 
of garden-craft, but without the men who 
first discovered and introduced them into 
cultivation there could have been no 
development of garden art. And Britain 
has probably contributed more pioneering 
plant explorers than any other country, for 
a love of exploring and of gardening have 
long been British characteristics. 

Until the end of the 17th century, few 
flowers had disturbed the quiet green of 
English gardens. The Romans had left as 
legacy mostly vegetables and herbs, but 
they did also leave the poppy, the lily and 
the rose. The Normans added, but not 
appreciably, to the slender list; so, too, had 
Elizabethan collectors, such as John 
Tradescant the Elder, who was the first to 
take back to England the Virginia Creeper, 
bee-balm or red bergamot, asters, lupines 
and phlox, cone flowers and the Canadian 
columbine, as well as the spiderwort that 
bears his name, Tradescantia virginiana. 
(Virginia was originally a vast empire 
which extended westward to the Missis- 
sippi River.) 

It was not until the 18th century that 
the New World revealed its great wealth 
of natural flora and added the vividness 
and variety of color tones to the previous 
predominance of green. The century was 
one of the great periods of garden history 
and there was extraordinary trafficking in 
plant material and information between 
American and European botanists. Plant 
collectors from England came in search of 
the new treasures, and found the eastern 
seaboard a rich and rewarding hunting 
ground. 

Flowers such as phlox, 
asters and goldenrod, coreopsis, evening 
primroses and black-eyed susans: shrubs 
such as the sweet bay Magnolia glauca, 
azaleas, the stewartia and the silver bell; 
trees such as the tulip tree, the sour gum 
and the scarlet oak have for long been 
familiars of the English garden world, but 
both in America and England the names of 
the men who first discovered them have, 
for the most part, been forgotten. 

Foremost among early European plant 
explorers and collectors in North America 
— contemporaries of America’s famous 
18th century botanist, John Bertram 
were André Michaux, botanist to Louis IV, 
who came from France; Peter Kalm, favor- 
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William Bartram 


ite pupil of the great Linnaeus, from 
Sweden, and a number of British collectors. 
Notable among these were John Banister, 
John Clayton and John Mitchell; Alex- 
ander Garden of Charleston for whom the 
gardenia was named; Thomas Walter. 
James Logan and Mark Catesby, all of 
whom made contributions by collecting and 
recording their discoveries. 

Henry Compton, Bishop of London, who 
had a fine garden at Fulham, sent John 
Banister to Virginia in the dual role of 
priest and plant collector. John Banister 
does not belong strictly to the 18th century, 
but the odds are that had he not fallen to 
his death from the Peak of Otter in 1690 
while on one of his expeditions, he would 
have belonged in date, as he does in spirit, 
to that great age. 

The swamp azalea, Azalea viscosa, and 
the sweet bay magnolia are among his 
finds, and he further added to early horti- 
cultural history by writing the first known 
catalogue of Virginia plants which Bishop 
Compton published for him in 1678. 

John Clayton spent the leisure hours of 
a long life earning the reputation given 
him by Peter Collinson of London of 
being “the greatest botanist in America.” 
Thomas Jefferson later wrote that he had 
“enlarged the botanical catalogue as much 
as almost anyone who has lived.” 

The lovely Stewartia virginica (S. mala- 
chodendron) was first sent by Clayton to 
Mark Catesby who named it for John 


Stuart, the Earl of Bute and great patron 
of 18th century botanists. And Clayton's 
Flora Virginica, first published by Grono 
vius at Leyden, Holland, in 1743 has the 
distinction of being reprinted recently, in 
1946, by the Arnold Arboretum. But John 
Clayton will always be best remembered 
by the spring beauty, or as some simply 
call it, claytonia. 

John Mitchell, who also added to the 
18th century bookshelf by a slim flora 
of Virginia published in 1742 and notable 
for containing the first reference to the 
penstemon, is well remembered by another 
woodland carpeter — the tiny white-starred 
partridge berry, Mitchella repens. 

The planter-botanist, Thomas Walter of 
South Carolina, wrote the first descriptive 
treatise on the flowering plants of any 
definite region in eastern North America. 
This his friend John Fraser, himself a 
famous collector, published in England in 
1788, the year after Walter died. Today 
Thomas Walter’s plant specimens are in 
the British Museum in London, but he lies 
as he wished by the Santee River where he 
once grew most of the flowers he described. 

John Lawson, being told on his arrival 
in New York that Carolina was the best 
country “‘to fit his mood for further travel,” 
set off for Charleston. In his A New Voyage 
to Carolina of 1709 he recorded his impres- 
sions of exploring the Carolina wilderness 
without guides, following Indian trails 
until, by the trading path that ran through 
Georgia, he came northwards to the James 
River in Virginia. Later he was appointed 
Surveyor-General of North Carolina, but 
like John Banister lost his life on a later 
expedition when he was murdered by the 
Tuscarora Indians. 

Mark Catesby is remembered for many 
things, among them the yellow-berrie | 
hawthorn and the scarlet-flowered acacia. 
Best of all he is remembered for his great 
two-volume Natural History of Carolina, 
Florida and the Bahama Jslands, which 
proved to be the most sumptuous illus 
trated work of the century. 

The pink dogwood was one of his dis 
coveries, but although he sent specimens 
back to England it did not come into gen- 
eral cultivation until almost 150 years 
later; many thought the pink 
variety did not exist although Catesby 
had included it among the illustrations of 
his book. 

During the first half of the following 
the 19th—-century, British botanists fol- 
lowed the tide of development flowing 
westward, and found the west coast to be 

See page 302 
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The indispensable hostas in the foreground give summer gardens a touch of lururiance and they require but little care. 


A Shady Garden Is a Blessing 


— NATE is the person who owns 
trees with which to make a garden of 
high shade. For it is here that easy chairs 
invite the tired gardener to stop a while to 
rest his aching back and find tranquillity. 
Eight tall spruce trees running east and 
west divide our upper lawn and gardens 
and thus form a splendid windbreak for 
the cutting gardens which lie south of 
them in full sun. I will admit that these 
trees, then but a hedge, sold us the lot be- 
fore the house, and it is here, near the 
magnolia tree and wild garden, that our 
comfortable come out of winter 
storage early to remain all the season. 


chairs 


Of prime value in shady gardens, our 
native plants merit full consideration. 
First let us look at five of the trilliums, a 
family well worth cultivating for their de- 
pendability and long-lasting qualities. The 
common red trillium, Trillium erectum, also 
called wake robin, through the 
ground about the time bloodroot appears 
and is followed by the great white trillium, 
T.. grandiflorum, the most beautiful of them 
all. The flower of the “great white” is waxy 
white, fading to pink and the plant in 
creases without requiring division. We call 
the rare and dainty painted trillium, with its 
red V standing out clearly from the white 
flower, the family clown for in our garden 
it jumped 20 feet to appear one morning 
amongst the ground cover of pachysandra. 
We do not care for the insignificant, shy, 
yellow trillium except for its spotted leaf. 
Two others, the nodding and rose trilliums, 
are interesting but do not tend to multiply 
like the others. 


pokes 
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by Mrs. Charles F. Berry, Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


Foam flower, Tiarella cordifolia, might 
be considered a pest, did we not love it so. 
It always bears watching carefully to see 
that its ground runners do not trespass on 
that rare beauty, shortia, commonly called 
oconee bells. 

Both large and small 
slippers grow in groups, and seem to take 
care of themselves regardless of ground 
They also increase yearly. I can- 


yellow lady's 


covers, 
not say the same of the pink lady’s slippez, 
Cypripedium acaule, or common moccasin 
flower, for it is rightly described as “‘diffi- 
cult to grow and maintain.” Nevertheless, 
we still have a few plants standing alone. 

The charm of the wildings is enhanced by 
the solomon seals—the hardy giant, the 
false one known as spikenard and the 
little false solomon seal only a few inches in 
height that takes possession of the special 
sandy places. The true giant solomon seal 
has a graceful, curved stem three to four 
feet high, along which greenish, bell-shaped 
flowers hang from the axils of the leaves. 
The first hummingbird of spring usually 
comes to “the giant.”” Many times we 
have watched its untiring sampling of each 
and every floret. 

A perfect army of dignified jack-in-the- 
pulpits (some growing three feet high), the 
quaint Dutchman’s breeches, pipsissewa, 
twisted stalk, star flower and Canada 
violets (which can do with a bit more sun), 
grow lushly in three semi-shady corners to 
make a perfect fairyland for the bees and 
birds, as well as a recurrent joy to us each 


spring. 





The few wild flowers that do not 
thrive under our trees are marsh marigold, 
trout lilies, hepaticas, showy lady’s slip- 
pers and other plants that require wet or 
boggy ground. If you have a well-drained, 
sandy soil, enriched with peat moss and oc- 
casional doses of bone meal in the fall, you 
should succeed with these wild flowers. 

Of all the ground covers I like best 
pachysandra, Japanese spurge, with which 
I have had amazing success. It is expen- 
sive in the beginning, but if encouraged 
and enriched, will spread, eventually giving 
big dividends in effect besides many roots to 
distribute among garden friends. I started 
with a dozen plants and now have oceans 
of this lovely evergreen carpet in several 
shady corners. In May the small, creamy, 
fragrant flowers appear to combine nicely 
with spring bulbs and at Christmas-time 
I often make wreaths of the tips. The 
spruce needles and a few copper beech 
leaves which sift in around the plants I 
leave as a sort of mulch around the roots. 
Perhaps my success depends upon this 
fact. English ivy and ajuga are also use- 
ful ground covers, but demand more sun, 
especially for the lovely blue of the latter. 

In June a blanket of wild lily-of-the- 
valley spreads over the ground under the 
spruces. It seems to appear almost over- 
night with its tiny flowers and chartreuse 
green leaves, helping to keep out objection- 
able weeds. Many of our friends have ad- 
mired this wild lily, but have had no suc- 
cess in taking roots from us. In the fall it 
dies down and disappears entirely. 
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Galax is also a lovely and helpful plant 
for the partly shady garden. Flower 
arrangers value it highly for the beautiful 
leaves that change to brilliant bronze in 
the fall, remaining through the winter. 

Ferns are meant for dappled shade and 
they love it. There are many kinds 
tall, medium and tiny — but the Christ- 
mas fern is my favorite, with its dark 
green, glossy fronds that lie flat on the 
ground and do not disappear until the 
young, new fronds unfold in the spring. It 
is a delight to find these fronds under the 
snow and bring them into the house where 
they will keep in water for many weeks. 
The graceful maidenhair fern, on the other 
hand, should be submerged under water for 
12 hours before using in bouquets. I like 
to see the birds, especially the wren, take, 
to pad her nest, the woolly tufts from the 
cinnamon fern as it wakes in May. The 
common wood fern and plants of the royal 
fern have settled down for us in the driest 
places. Beware of hay-scented fern, unless 
you want to cover a problem place, for it 
will run helter-skelter over everything. 


Fringed Bleeding Heart 

A wild plant which associates nicely 
with the ferns, I can certainly recommend. 
It is the fringed bleeding heart. Dicentra 
eximia, ‘This dainty plant thrives in dense 
shade or sunlight while the finely-cut leaf, 
similar to that of the maidenhair fern, 
stays neat, compact and fresh until the 
last killing frosts. It can be trusted to 
multiply all by itself, provided the rosy 
bloom is allowed to set seed. Transplant 
it anywhere, it will live. The old-fashioned 


Hosta sieboldiana in the background with Hosta undulata 
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bleeding heart, Dicentra spectabilis, is very 
dramatic when growing near ferns which 
later drape gracefully over the spot where 
it died down after blooming. 

A few other perennials worth a_per- 
manent place in your garden will prove to 
be a delight. Pulmonaria. or lungwort, 
as it is commonly known, when once 
established will spread thickly and stay put. 
The blossom is attractive and very similar 
to mertensia, blue at first, changing to a 


nice pink. My variety has the silvery, 


spotted leaf and after the blossom dies, 
remains a good foliage plant, a fine com- 
panion for grape hyacinths, scillas, and 


other early spring bulbs. 


Dainty Epimedium 

There is no other plant just like the 
epimedium, sometimes called the bishop's 
hat. The heart-shaped, paper-thin, but 
tough leaves sway on wire-like stems while 
above them rise bell-shaped, tiny flowers 
of cream and yellow. There are two other 
varieties, one with red flowers and another 
with pure white. All are long-lasting and 
highlight the shadows in this corner of the 
garden for several weeks. 

Hosts of hostas, funkias or plantain- 
lilies, are worth their weight in gold for 
toning up the mid-summer, shady garden 
and their leaves are exceptional for flower 
arrangements in size, texture and color. 
Of them all, perhaps the H. grandiflorum 
Giant White, blooming in August, is the 
most popular. They grow in large clumps 
of broad, lime-green leaves, with long 
racemes of white bells fairly dripping with 
fragrance. There is a hosta with lovely 


lavender bells and a more common one 
with leaves edged in white, which latter 
one will grow in full sun. 

Astilbe, with feathery heads of white, 
pink or red and cimicifuga, bugbane, with 
candle-like spikes of cream-white, top the 
perennials for height, while below pansies, 
violets, forget-me-nots, primroses and coral 
bells all flourish if given even a few hours of 
sunlight. 

Following are a few shrubs which I have 
grown and can endorse for bloom and satis- 
faction, if planted in high shade: the wild, 
white azalea, the pink azalea, or pinxter 
flower, cornelian-cherry, snowberry, red 
bud, clethra, pussy willow, calycanthus, 
Viburnum carlesi and enkianthus. Most of 
the evergreen shrubs, those that carry 
foliage through the winter, such as Pieris 


japonica and P, floribunda, mahonia, holly, 


leucothoe, hemlock, yew and juniper will 
thrive in the semi-shady places. Laurel, 
however, I find gives more abundant bloom 
if allowed some sunlight. 


Control for Moles 
The daffodils will fit into many places in 
the spring garden. I plant mine in groups 
near the bird bath or in front of the shrubs. 
One year I had moles in the beds where I 
grew small bulbs and tulips. That fall I 
planted narcissus and daffodils right where 
the moles had eaten my tulips. This was 
the best poison I could find for the var- 
mints. It cleaned out the pests for they 
cannot touch any of the narcissus family 
and live. 
You cannot expect too much from an- 
nuals grown in the shade, but here are a 
See page 306 
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Sturdy Perenntals 


for Summer Color 


Our modern hybrid daylilies are a far ery 
from the old-fashioned yellow kinds, often 
called lemon lilies, that grew in the gardens 
of our grandmothers. In addition to a wider 
color range, varying from palest yellow to 
dark red and including pastel tints and bi- 
color forms, the new daylilies have been 
improved in size of bloom and in height of 
plant. Also some are delightfully fragrant. 
The flowering season of the hybrid forms 
has been so greatly extended that hemero- 
callis can be considered the hardy perennial 
mainstay of the summer garden. By careful 
selection it 1s possible to have them in 
bloom from May until September. What is 
more, they are among the most adaptable 
of hardy perennials for the shrub border 
and the flower garden. The gracefully arch- 
ing foliage is attractive at all times and 
provides an effective background for low- 
growing perennials. Amazingly free-flower- 
ing in habit, they are drought resistant and 
are seldom attacked by insects or diseases. 
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The gracefully formed blooms are usually photogenic 
Daylilies multiply rapidly and lend themselves to informal mass plantings. 


= name hemerocallis, 
meaning “beautiful for a 
day,”’ explains the common 
name daylily, which is some 
times applied to the plantain 
lilies or hostas as well. Despite 
the fact that individual blooms 
last but a day, the many 
branched flower stems bear 
quantities of buds which pro 
vide new blooms each day over 
a long period. This distinctive 
feature and the fact that they 
shed their dead blooms 
quickly make the hemerocallis 
a desirable cut flower for in 
door decoration. 

A number of species and sev 
eral hundred named varieties 
and strains are available from 
nurseryinen The most familiar 
species 1s iE nero allis auran 
tiaca, which produces its burnt 
orange blooms in June and 
July. Another tall kind is // 
citrina, with lemon-vellow 
flowers. //. flava, the common 
lemon daylily, blooms in late 
May and June. The common 
orange species. //. fulva, often 
reaches five feet and is seen as 
a garden escape along country 
roadsides in midsummer 
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TPO attempt to offer a selected list of 
* named varieties would be difficult, be- 
cause most amateurs who have specialized 
daylilies have their own particular favor- 
ites. A representative collection is one that 
includes varieties offering a wide color range 
and a succession of bloom. The Hemero- 
callis Society Popularity Poll on this page 
lists 40 of the 100 top varieties selected by 
the Society Members in 1952. 


Few perennials are more adaptable and 
permanent throughout the entire United 
States. The daylily will grow well in full sun 
or partial shade, and ordinary garden soil 
suits it. Plants can be set out in spring or 
fall. Be careful not to set them too deep; 
the “bleach” mark on the foliage indicates 
the proper depth. Allow 2 to 3 feet each 
way between them. Established clumps 
need to be divided after three to four years. 
Like all hardy perennials, hemerocallis re- 
spond to feeding, but few plants can endure 
more neglect and continue to flourish 


Daylilies are adaptable almost anywhere in the garden 
grouped among evergreens lo give a touch of color in early summer. 


Here they have been 
1 single 


plant with its graceful foliage stands out in the foreground as a bright accent. 








1. Painted Lady (Russell) 
of cinnamon 
Potentate (Nesmith); rich 
satiny sheen 


finish 
cadmium -yellou 
at petal tips 


its coloring 
Mrs. Hugh Johnson 
hottest sun. 


Mrs. B. F. Bonner (Russell); large pale yellou 


no yellow in the cup 

Mission Bells (Hall); medium yellow, 
ruffled. 

Maid Marian (Lester); bright clear pink 


* The first 40 of 





Colonial Dame (Milliken); light apricot and tan, 


100 varieties selected by 


large, ruffled yellow with overlay 20. 
pansy red pur ple, purple self, 


Georgia (Stout); buffy-peach with greenish-yellow throat. 
Dauntless (Stout); pale yellow with rose tints in center 
Caballero (Stout) ; b1-color of :ose vermilion and light yellow 
Hesperus (Sass); clear, cadmium-yellow, excellent form. 
Revolute (Sass); crisp, clear yellow with ruffled petals 
Garnet Robe (Milliken); deep ox-blood red with rich velvety 


Pink Charm (Nesmith); deep coral-pink with center of light 


High Noon (Milliken); deep yellow with slight orange tinge 


subtle in 


“ussell); dark red, withstanding the 


Black Prince (Russell); black-red with small yellow throat 
Prima Donna (Taylor); peach wt.4 golden yellow throat 
Royal Ruby (Nesmith); glowing crimson-red, with almost 


wide petalled and 


Patricia (Stout); pale yellow with green throat and fragrant 1( 


Popularity Poll of Favorite Hemerocallis Varieties for 1952" 


Athlone (Russell); rosy-chestnut and soft yellow with buff 
overcast. 


. Lady Bountiful (Lester); medium yellow, tinged red, brown 


margins. 


. Pink Prelude (Nesmith); self pink with pale flesh midrib. 

. Orange Beauty (Sass); self orange with broad segments 

. Dorothea (Lester); light yellow and orchid-lavender bicolor. 
5. Su-lin (Nesmith); bicolor of pale mauve and creamy-yellow. 


Ruffled Pinafore (Milliken); crisp, ruffled buff-yellow, 


broad segments 
Hyperion (Mead); fine pale yellow, long time favorite. 


. Valiant (Cook); large, glowing orange flowers of spreading 


form. 
Queen Esther (Sass); self crimson of great brilliance 


. Dominion (Stout); rich red in concentric three-toned pattern, 


Windsor Tan (Nesmith); brownish bicolor combining tan 
and buff-yellow 
Brocade (Taylor); buff-pink with broad segments 


. North Star (Hall); pale cream, large open flowers 


Gay Troubadour (Nesmith); bicolor of Indian red and 
maize-yellow. 
Ruby Supreme 
salmony cast. 
Cellini (Wheeler); distinct light clear yellou 

Pink Bowknot (lJ aylor); salmon 

Kanapaha (Watkins); dark red 

Baggette (Russell); pale lemon shaded old rose, deeper rose 
throat. 

Chloe (Nesmith); 


(Wheeler); large ruby-red with slight 


buff-yellow with brown tinge 


the members of the Hemerocallis Society 
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Pool at Crane estate, where Mr. Cameron gardened for 15 years. 


A Great Gardener — 
Tells His Story 


An Interview by 


George Taloumis 


A\ / HEN most of us approach the age of 
65, we look forward to a life of lei- 
surely retirement. Such was not the case 
with Robert Cameron of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, who started out at that age as 
head gardener of the famous Crane estate 
at Ipswich, Mass., to spend 15 years devel- 
oping it into a place of fabulous beauty. 

“At that age,”’ Bob, as he is familiarly 
known by his many friends, explained, “I 
was able to give the gardens the benefit of 
my life’s experiences. I had 50 men work- 
ing with me and 3,000 acres to look after. 
Mr. Crane himself was a keen gardener 
who was acquainted with every foot of his 
vast acres.” 

Today, at 98, Bob Cameron has the same 
eager enthusiasm for flowers and life that 
he has always exemplified. He manages to 
get out every day, rain or shine, to inspect 
his property and supervise whatever needs 
to be done, even a painting or plumbing 
job, if need be. Last spring and summer 
he took a four months’ trip all by himself 
to England and his native Scotland, be- 
cause he “wanted the sea voyage.” The 
Queen Elizabeth, which did not make him 
geasick, was “‘a fine boat.” 

“Everybody was very kind to me,” he 
added, “‘and, if I may say so, kinder than 
they are here. At railroad stations, con- 
ductors and ticket agents always put me on 
the train, probably because they thought 
I was too old to be traveling alone and felt 
better by seeing me get safely on board.” 
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Mr. Cameron was born near Carrbridge, 
Dalnahatnich, Scotland, in what he termed 
“a lonesome place.” “I was the son of a 
shepherd,” he continued, “but I preferred 
to grow flowers rather than take care of 
sheep, so I started as an apprentice at the 
Doune Gardens of Sir John Grout where I 
remained for three and one-half years. It 
was a beautiful place, but when I went to 
see it on my recent trip, I found it greatly 
changed. Most of all, I was surprised at 
the sequoias which I left as tiny trees. Now 
they are giants that tower into the sky.” 


Three and a half years of study at Kew 
Gardens in England followed Bob Cam- 
eron’s first job. The next step was to come 
to the United States to try out his fortune. 
He went to New York first, but did not like 
it, so came to Boston where he has re- 
mained ever since. “I did not become a 
citizen for five years,” he said, “because I 
wanted to make sure I would like this 
country as well as the one I came from.” 


In Boston, Mr. Cameron worked on 
several large estates, including Pason, the 
Montgomery place at Natick, and Hunne- 
well’s in Wellesley. Then came his ap- 
pointment, in March 1888, as Head Gar- 
dener of Harvard University’s Botanic 
Garden, a position he kept for 31 years. 
“There were 40 replies in answer to the 
Harvard job,” he told me, “but I got it. 
The Botanic Garden was a _ wonderful 
place to work in because of the many 
people who came to visit it.”’ 


Asan old-timer, Bob Cameron has known 
many famous personalities in the gardening 
world, most of them as ardent gardeners as 
himself. He was acquainted with the 
great botanists and plant collectors who 
brought new introductions from other 
parts of the world to Boston, the horti- 
cultural center of America at the time. 

He knew, for example, the plant hunter, 
Ernest Wilson, of Arnold Arboretum fame, 


Robert Cameron, a sturdy Scot 


who studied at Kew after he did before 
going to China to collect material for Sut- 
ton’s Nurseries at Reading, England. Then 
he himself went collecting for two months 
in Jamaica with the younger Blaschka, 
who with his father made the unbelievably 
life-like glass flowers at Harvard’s Univer- 
sity Museum. “And,” he added in ref- 
erence to Rudolph Blaschka, “I guess I am 
the only living person who worked with 
him at Harvard.” 

Bob started to talk again about his trip 
to Britain, which obviously had given him 
much pleasure. ‘“‘What are some of the 
changes in gardening that you noticed?” I 
asked. ‘“‘Geraniums and more geraniums,” 
he exclaimed. “I never saw so many 
geraniums in all my life as I did in Eng- 
land! They were everywhere! They had 
them in my day, but not so much.” 

“The people of England and Scotland,”’ 
he continued, “‘still love flowers and gar- 
den enthusiastically. The cool weather 
favors good gardens, too. Even though I 
grew up in Scotland, I found it quite cold 
there, but that was probably because I’m 
no longer used to the Scottish summers. 
It was 50 degrees most of the time where I 
stayed with my nephews. Yet in the 
western part of the country, they grow the 
same plants that flourish in California, 
and contrary to opinion, it gets cold in 
western Scotland in the winter. The mer- 
cury drops low, but it is the absence of 
strong sunshine that enables the subtropi- 
cal plants to survive. Here in New 
England the winter sun is bright and 
strong, causing sunscald, windburn and 
other types of injury to plants. Winter in 
Scotland also comes slowly and _ starts 
earlier.” See page 306 
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What pH Means in Soils 


by R. Milton Carleton, Chicago, Illinois 


'IYHE SUBJECT OF pH has been sur- 

rounded by much mystery. This is to be 
expected when one tries to make sense out 
of the ionic theory on which the pH system 
is based. I will be divulging no secret if I 
tell you that those who know most about 
this theory are willing to confess their own 
ignorance. 

This need not hinder us from utilizing 
pH, even though we may not understand 
its foundations. We use many important 
natural laws without understanding them. 
For example, few of us have any knowledge 
of hydrokinetics, yet this does not stop us 
from drawing water from a tap. During the 
winter, the oil burner purrs merrily along 
and warms us despite our ignorance of 
thermodynamics. Just so, we can use what is 
useful in a practical way in pH without 
being able to cite chapter and verse as to 
why it works. 

Let’s look upon pH as a thermometer 
which measures the degrees of acidity or 
alkalinity in soil. Naturally, every scale 
must have a starting point, so we start at 
the half-way point, where the acid and 
alkaline factors exactly balance each other. 
The scale of values has been arbitrarily set 
at 1.0 to 14.00. Since 7.0 is just halfway 
between the upper and lower values, we 
start with 7.0 as neutral. 

We have already studied the complex 
nature of soil (Horticulture, April 1953, 
p. 162) and the way it tends to reach a 
stabilized state. Since each change in the 
activity of elements in soil is usually re- 


flected in a change in pH, obviously a study 
of the effects of pH is important to a better 
understanding of the availability of plant 
food elements. 

One fact often overlooked is that pH it- 
self does not create plant food. It merely 
tells us whether, if conditions are right, a 
certain element can be absorbed by plants. 
To be absorbed, however, that element 
must be present. 

Often the statement will be made that by 
juggling the pH we make plant food avail- 
able. Actually, we may speed up the deple- 
tion of plant food reserves in this way by 
making too much of a certain element avail- 
able before plants can use it, exhausting the 
limited supply present in the soil. The ma- 
nipulation of pH cannot in any way be con- 
sidered as a substitute for a sound program 
of plant feeding. 

At the same time, when plant foods are 
available in large amounts in unavailable 
form, by raising or lowering the pH, we can 
make these available so plants can use them. 
This fact is sometimes used as an argument 
for soil testing. The gardener is told that 
if he will have soil tests made, he can save a 
great deal of money on fertilizer, since he 
will supply only those elements which 
are necessary. 

Such a use of pH is justified in large scale 
farm operations, or on the big truck farm, 
where the saving of hundreds of pounds of 
an item like rock phosphate may mean the 
difference between profit and loss on a crop. 
The same advantage cannot be proved for 


the average-sized garden plot. Frequently 
the cost of testing is in excess of the ferti- 
lizer which is theoretically wasted. 

We have learned to view “excess” ferti- 
lizer in a different light than we did only 
two or three years ago. Farmers in the 
middle west, for example, are now using 
five times as much nitrogen as was formerly 
considered safe, and find that corn has a 
tremendous capacity for additional growth 
under the stimulus of this added plant food. 
Last year, on my own vegetable garden, I 
applied a 10-8-6 fertilizer at the rate of 75 
pounds to 1,000 square feet, which is seven 
and a half times the usual rate recom- 
mended by authorities. This heavy feeding 
resulted in such tremendous growth and 
production that our entire block benefited. 
A 30-foot row of beans produced enough for 
eight families at a single picking. Other 
crops were equally productive. Even on a 
commercial basis, this heavy application 
would have paid off. 

I mention this because tests showed that 
my soil contained enough phosphorus to 
last 15 years without further application 
and enough nitrogen for any crop I could 
grow. Yet excess phosphorus and nitrogen 
were helpful instead of harmful. 


The mention of phosphorus brings us 
back to the subject of pH. Here is an ele- 
ment which is strongly affected by pH. 
When readings go much above 7.3, phos- 
phorus begins to lock up with calcium or 
other elements to form insoluble tricalcium 

See page 310 
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N recent_‘years, considerable progress has been 
made in the culture of lilies for the home garden. 

Hybridizers in many parts of the country and Jan de 
Graaff of Gresham, Oregon, in particular have given 
home gardeners a clearer concept of the requirements of 
these regal flowers. They provide us with needed color 
in the garden and fragrance as well. Their use indoors as 
cut flowers is an added part of their appeal. 

Now in summer, as you visit gardens and plan perhaps 
for lilies in your own place, keep these pointers in mind. 
Lilies need perfect drainage which slightly sloping 
ground usually provides. Ample air circulation is another 
vital factor. Handle the bulbs carefully so as not to 
damage the roots. Partial shade is ideal and locations 
near house walls or other surfaces that reflect light are 
to be avoided. With the exception of the madonna lily, 
which is best covered with an inch of soil, all the others 
may be set so that the top of the bulb is not more than 
four inches below the surface of the soil. A porousssoil, 
rich in humus, is the ideal growing medium, while a 
mulch of peat or well-rotted manure helps to keep the 
soil cool. 

Successful lily growers recommend well-rotted cow 
manure, and a handful of any balanced fertilizer 
scattered every two feet among the lily plant will bring 
good results. Several applications during the growing 
season are desirable. In areas where soil or water is 
strongly alkaline, a pinch or two of agricultural sulphur 
will help to correct the soil condition. Peat moss makes 
an ideal mulch. It keeps the ground cool. 





Green Mountain Hybrids are at their best in light shade. 


Chace Laltes 


Treat them as hardy perenntals 


Pagoda, a mid-century hybrid, is a rich marigold orange. 


Photos: DeGraaff 
Deep-rooted, tall trees provide hiah shade which 
is weal for rhododendrons azaleas and lilies. 
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Let’s Try Something Different 


by Grace F, Babb, Portland, Maine 


YOOD GARDENERS always enjoy 

F growing out-of-the-ordinary plants, 
even though they may not be as showy as 
the more popular kinds seen in most gar- 
dens. Catalogues and seed lists contain 
many such pleasures for the adventurous 
gardener. The very fact that they are 
listed is proof that something about them 
is distinctive — foliage or flowers or even 
seed pods, perhaps. 

It is often helpful when growing a plant 
for the first time, to raise it from seed, be- 
cause usually there will be a dozen or more 
seedlings to try in different locations. Then, 
too, seedlings often adapt themselves more 
readily to new homes than larger speci- 
mens. On the other hand, blooming-size 
plants may be judged more quickly as to 
their value in our gardens, and will often 
ripen seeds to increase our stock. Here 
are some of the favorites that I have dis- 
covered. 


Unusual Columbine 

Columbines are always fascinating, and 
one of the most unusual is the little Chinese 
species, Aquilegia ecalcarata, which is sel- 
dom seen. It has unique spurless blossoms, 
said to be the smallest of any columbine, 
only half an inch in length or width! The 
coloring is also most unusual, variously 
described as maroon, chocolate, claret and 
coppery-apricot. Whatever name fits best, 
the color is warm — not as dark and sombre 
as it may sound—and the flowers are de- 
lightful, with the tiny cup and outspread 
sepals all the same color. The foliage clump 
is about a foot high, with dark green leaves, 
both stems and leaves often tinged with 
red like the wild red columbine, A. cana- 
densis. The tiny, dancing blossoms are 
borne profusely and are long-lasting, with 
new ones opening over a long period in 
summer. Plants have survived three 
Maine winters in my garden, but may 
prove to be short-lived in general like so 
many other columbines, 

Many gardeners grow Greek valerian, or 
Jacob’s ladder, Polemonium reptans, and 
some the taller P. caerulea in blue or white, 
but fewer know the rock garden miniature, 
P. pulcherrimum, with four- to six-inch 
stems bearing delicate blue flowers. The 
close clumps of finely-cut ferny foliage 
are effective all season, and are topped in 
early May with the flower sprays, varying 
in color from light to dark violet-blue, all 
with bright gold centers. There are sev- 
eral other dwarfed species, with names 
somewhat mixed in cultivation, but all 
well worth growing. The Mexican species, 
P. pauciflorum, is distinctly different, and 
sometimes listed. The stems are a foot or 
more tall with pretty, ferny leaflets, and 
the flowers are slender tubes of pale straw- 
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yellow, delicately scented. This is apt to 
be short-lived and usually dies after bloom- 
ing in my Maine climate. Still another 
species for sheltered gardens is P. carneum, 
from the west coast, with large, leafy 
clumps and sprays of flesh-colored bells, 
but so far this has refused to grow and 
bloom for me. 


Alaskan Potentilla 


Potentillas, or cinquefoils, have always 
interested me for their foliage effects even 
if the blossoms were not showy. ‘The 
following six are widely variant species 
which I enjoy. P. villosa from Alaska has 
beautiful rosettes of deeply-toothed, gray- 
green “strawberry” leaflets, the edges of 
each leaf lined with soft, silky white hairs, 
and the undersides silvery-white with hairs. 
The flower sprays of bright gold are held 
well above the foliage on six- to 10-inch 
stems, and when freely produced are very 
attractive. P. flabellifolius has larger 
inch-wide yellow saucers on 10-inch stems 
held low, almost horizontally, over the 
dark-green, soft-hairy foliage. The leaf- 
lets are usually seven-fingered, wide- 
spread and flat. This often blossoms at 
intervals throughout the summer when the 
seed stems are cut off. 

Potentilla fissa and P. breweri expansa 
have entirely different foliage in long- 
stemmed fern effect. The first has light 
green leaflets often tinted with bronze and 
pink, and widely separated on the stems in 
the manner of geums. ‘The blossoms are 
small, but bright gold and pretty. P. breweri 
expansa has much darker gray-green fol- 
iage, with up to 15 of the deeply-cut leaf- 
lets on each the whole making 
rather large effective clumps. The light- 
yellow flowers are definitely disappointing, 
however. 


stem, 


It Comes from Greenland 
Surprisingly few rock gardens take ad- 
vantage of the well-named wineleaf cin- 
quefoil, P. tridentata, which is actually a 
dwarf evergreen, and a fine ground-cover 
plant. The foliage is again very distinc- 
tive, dark shining green during the sum- 
mer, turning to gorgeous red and wine 
shades over winter. The plant forms a 
close mat of six inches or less in height. It 
is happy in sun or light shade in slightly 
acid soil, and completely hardy since it 
grows in Greenland, and far down the 
coast, on sandy seashores, inland rocky 
The 


somewhat 


pastures, and high mountain tops, 


flowers are small and white, 
attractive when they are profuse, usually 
in June, but the plant’s chief value lies in 


its foliage. 


For a truly showy-flowering cinquefoil, 
there is P. warrensi which presents a foot- 
high clump of dark green, softly grayed 
with hairs, covered with large inch-wide 
saucers of pure gold for many weeks in mid- 
summer. The leaflets are five- to seven- 
fingered, obviously a variety or hybrid of 
P. recta, with brighter color and without 
its bad spreading tendencies. In several 
years here, P. warrensi has remained the 
same compact size, with bloom unaffected 
by the extremes of wet and drouth. 


Yellow coreopsis is commonplace in our 
gardens, but the more dwarf Coreopsis auric- 
ulata is almost a stranger. The fine clumps 
of dark green “‘eared”’ leaves are similar to 
the tall kinds, but the flower stems are 
only eight to 12 inches tall, with the large 
golden daisies an inch or more across. 
These will continue for much of the sum- 
mer if early seed pods are cut off, making 
effective patches of color with blue and white 
flowers of other plants. 


Pink Daisy-like Flowers 


Still more dwarf is the little-known C. 
rosea Which is so different that one would 
hardly guess it to be a coreopsis at all. The 
foliage is grassy-fine, growing in a light 
green mat which is sometimes mowed and 
used as a lawn substitute. The dainty, 
daisy flowers are pink with a silvery cast, 
on six-inch stems, appearing in August and 
September. A colony of it is charming in 
a moist spot near a pool planting, and it 
will endure drier conditions nearly as well, 
The only real problem is to prevent its be- 
ing choked out by stronger plants or 
pulled up for grass in spring, since it 
spreads slowly by wiry creeping roots just 
under the surface. 


The bright red-purple Geranium sangui- 
neum is seen much more often than its 
white variety, G. album, which is a fine 
companion plant, and much easier to com- 
bine with other colors in the garden picture. 
The low foliage clumps are similar in effect 
in soft gray-green with pale stems, with- 
out the reddish stems or leaf shadings of 
Gi. sanguineum, but with the same red root 
stocks. The inch-wide flower saucers are 
pure white, produced over a long period in 
early summer, and sometimes at later in- 
tervals until fall. With me the white 
variety is stronger-growing and tends to 
spread further than the purple, but has 
never bothered other plants, although some 
gardeners report that it can become a 
nuisance. It will probably bear watching 
in a small garden. 

Many other such plants are waiting to 
be discovered in your catalogs. Do try 
some, and find out for yourself what makes 
them different. 
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Biennials and Perennials — 
They Come Easily from Seed 


N EASY way to have an abundance of 
LX. biennials and perennials in your gar 
den is start them from seed. Early summer 
is the time to make sowings in order to 
obtain plants that will flower during the 
following season. The period for sowing 
seeds extends from May through Septem 
ber, but July is an ideal month to start 


most kinds. 


The difference between a biennial and a 
perennial is often confusing. A biennial is a 
plant that completes its life cycle — seed to 
seed in two years and then dies. Fox- 
gloves and canterbury bells are two well- 


Seedlings are easily handled in flats. 


known examples. Seed of these sown now, 
for instance, will develop into plants that 
will flower next year. After that they die. 


Some biennials, however, live for a third 
or fourth year. The hollyhock is classified 
as a biennial, yet individual plants will live 
longer. This will usually happen with 
healthy plants in sheltered locations where 
soil is well drained and winters are not too 
severe. But for general purposes, it is still a 
biennial or a short-lived perennial, if you 
prefer. The reason why you have had plants 
in your garden for years and years is be- 
cause they self-sow. Thus new plants re- 


place the old. 
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Perennials, on the other hand, live for 
more than two years. Some, like violas or 
columbines, last but three or four. They 
may also persist longer, but they lack vigor 
and do not flower well. These short-lived 
kinds are better replaced with new stock 
every few years. Delphiniums and lupines 
also fall into this group, the reason being 
that many diseases and pests kill them. 
Thus delphiniums, particularly the hybrids, 
should be started every year in order to 
have new plants coming along. 


The greater part of the common garden 
perennials are long-lived. Some, if neg- 


lected, will die out, but others, even if 
forgotten, will live on and spread over large 
areas. Some like peonies and gas plant do 
not like to be disturbed for several years. 


It is well at this point to list those plants 
which are considered biennials and treated 
as such. These are foxgloves, canterbury 
bells (there are also many perennial kinds 
of both), hollyhocks, English daisies, 
honesty, rose-campion or mullein pink, 
sweet william, forget-me-not, sweet rocket, 
Siberian wall flowers and pansies. 


Whether they are biennials, short-lived 
or long-lived perennials, the procedure of 
growing them from seed is the same. Gar- 
deners who raise many biennials and peren- 
nials from seed usually have a coldframe 
and if you plan on growing them in great 
numbers in this way, you will find one or 
two frames extremely helpful. A coldframe 
is particularly useful if sowing is to be done 
in late August or in the early fall. 


Yet a coldframe is not indispensable. All 
you need is to select some sheltered garden 
spot which has shade during the hottest 
part of the day. If this is not possible a lath 
or other covering can be used to protect the 
seed bed from the scorching sun during the 
greater part of the daylight hours. 


Whether you are sowing in the coldframe 
or in the open ground, the first and most 
See page 308 


Vulching prevents plants from heaving. 
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Daphne cneorum is a challenging shrub for many gardeners 


Miniature Shrubs 


by Stephen F. Hamblin and Richard J. Darling 


OO many of our hardy shrubs are “great 

tall brush,’ becoming, in a few years, 
far too large for their allotted space. Would 
that we had a dwarf form of the common 
lilac that never grew more than three feet 
tall. To be sure, there are many shrubs of 
less than waist height, but at the moment 
we shall describe only some of those whose 
usual height is about one foot. 


There are many truly dwarf shrubs for 
uses in places other than the rock garden. 
Where your driveway meets the street, at 
turns in your roadway, or wherever you 
wish permanent plants that do not reach 
the hubeap of your car, these dwarf bushes 
are extremely useful to keep vision clear. 
Also as groundcovers on banks and slopes 
too steep for turf, and in narrow strips and 
tiny corners near walks where you do not 
wish grass or the usual herbaceous cover, 
these diminutive plants will fit nicely. 

There are tiny willows, species of salix, 
on our mountaintops, small depressed 
shrubs that are almost herbaceous, with 
strange reddish or purple “‘pussies” in May 
and June. They may not be easy to grow 
even in a rock garden, but they are of 
interest as real willows. Salix uva-ursi, the 
bearberry willow, and S. reticulata, the 
netleaf willow, are examples. 


Several species or forms of barberry are 
dwarf, usually evergreen. The best tiny 
deciduous barberry is Berberis thunbergi 
minor, known as box barberry, a very dwarf 
and dense form, not reaching above a foot 
in height in many years’ growth. This is in 
the trade, and the best of very dwarf, 
defensive shrubs. B. wilsoniae in its form 
“Tom Thumb” is a similar tiny, spiny 
shrub, the flowers and fruits clustered, the 
partly even in = zero 


foliage evergreen 


Winters. 
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Another tiny, spiny shrub is Alyssum 
spinosum, the spiny alyssum, a wee, bushy 
tree that in time can reach two feet in height 
and as great a spread. There are almost 
no leaves and the small, clustered white 
flowers — pale pink in the variety roseum 
— have 4 petals. It is a queer little plant, as 
prickly to touch as a dwarf gooseberry. 


Tree-like Sedum 

One sedum is a hardy baby tree to a foot 
or so, — Sedum populifolium, the poplar 
stonecrop, with fleshy, permanent twigs and 
small, sharply-toothed leaves. Except for 
the little white flowers in flat clusters in 
July, you would never suspect it to be a 
sedum. A very little shrub, only ankle high, 
it is truly hardy, but also very brittle to the 
touch. Due to this fault branches can be 
broken off too easily, although these will 
root themselves in the soil below. 

There is a dwarf form of the alpine cur- 
rant, Ribes alpinum pumilum, excellent as a 
little low bush, but rarely seen now because 
of the relation of white pine blister rust to 
all kinds of currants. A dwarf form of bush 
cinquefoil, Potentilla canadensis, is known, 
but scarcely in our nurseries. It is a tiny 
shrublet of five leaflets, studded with little, 
yellow flowers all summer. 

Dwarf species of roses have their appeal 
in sunny spots where very small plants are 
desired. There are dwarf forms of Scotch 
rose, Rosa spinosissima in our old gardens, 
but not in the trade. Many gardens in 
eastern America have it in diminutive forim 
with small double pink flowers in June. For 
a ground cover in rose motif it is excellent. 
It spreads rapidly by its roots and lives 
forever in poor, sunny soils. The ground 
rose, R. spithamea, is a small species of 
the middle levels of the Sierra Nevada in 
California. It creeps widely to become a 


matted little plant with tiny flowers in few 
clusters. Most of the plant is below the 
ground, so it is excellent as soil cover in a 
small, steep area. The one dealer who 
offered it is now out of business, unfor- 
tunately. R. stellata, the desert rose, is a 
tiny, spiny little gooseberry bush with 
solitary, raspberry-purple flowers, which 
hails from west Texas and Arizona. Ap- 
parently it does not take to cultivation. 


Miniature Roses 

Chief among cultivated miniature roses 
are the Rouletti group, minute forms of the 
China rose, R. chinensis minima. They are 
deservedly popular as very small rose 
plants that bloom the entire season and are 
hardy to cold below zero. Now they may be 
had in named forms in all the rose colors 
red, rose, pink, white and yellow. They re- 
quire, however, the rich moist soil of garden 
roses, and thus are for different uses than 
the truly wild kinds. 

Several St. Johnsworts, species of hyper- 
icum, are small, slender shrubs with many 
yellow flowers in midsummer. First of 
these one-foot-high plants for eye appeal 
is H. bucklei, Blue Ridge St. Johnswort, 
from the mountains of Georgia. Perhaps, 
this is the best tiny American shrub for 
showy effect with yellow flowers. The more 
erect H. adpressum, native from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia, is rarely seen in the 
wild and is not offered in the trade. 

The déciduous Daphne alpina, alpine 
daphne, is truly a diminutive shrub to six 
inches, bearing clustered little white flowers 
of the usual fragrance. D. altaica is taller, 
but similar. Only by their odor do these 
two seem to be related to the more familiar 
and usually evergreen D. cneorum. 

In this list of useful, little, deciduous 
shrubs the lowbush blueberry, formerly 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, now V. angus- 
tifolium, merits a place of value. Most 
important of all it is a first-rate ground- 
cover for sun or half-shade where the soil is 
acid and contains some leaf-mold, — be- 
sides which its fruit is good for man to eat. 
In spring or autumn just dig in sods of it as 
carelessly cut by the spade, and there is a 
complete soil cover at once. Unfortunately 
big weeds, such as goldenrod, soon take 
over in this cover, and seeds of many trees 
and shrubs frequently become too well 
developed for the continued health of the 
little blueberry. But its sods, however, are 
the first offering for the task of making a 
soil cover where there have been changes in 
grade. Dwarf bilberry, V. caespitosum, 
from Canada and our mountain-tops, is 
similar, but less useful. The fruits are black 
and not particularly tasty to eat. 

The only viburnum that is not tall is 
Viburnum opulus nanum, a very stunted 
form of the tall European cranberry-bush. 
This dwarf form has only the usual 3-lobed 
opposite leaves, neither flowers nor fruits, 
but sits all season on foliage appeal alone. 
Once it was much used for low pattern on 
lawns, but now it has lost in the race, for 
some of thecommon, small, evergreen shrubs 
have many more assets to offer. 
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THERE seems to be no limit to the effort 
that gardeners will expend to control plants 
for use on their home grounds. Recently, 
I heard of a man out in Oregon who had a 
maple tree on his front lawn which accord- 
ing to its normal habit was all for stretching 


pee 


‘ 


ne aemer 


MIDSUMMER already and vacation time 
too! This means that some of us will be see- 
ing foreign countries, while others will visit 
new sections of our own vast land. Whatever 
we do, we should explore the untrodden roads 
that take us to nowhere, for that is where the 
iocal color exists. In this.connection_I recall 
my first visit to France's glittering, glamor- 
ous Riviera. But how do the people live, 
I thought to myself? So I boarded a local 
bus that wound its way from Nice’s market 
place to the hilltop town of St. Pancrace. 
The 
arms were burdened with woven bags filled 
At one 
stop, a woman who stepped off was greeted 
by her small dog who barked with joy and 
wagged his tail incessantly as he followed, his 
How touching it was — this 
I mused, yet 


bus was loaded with housewives whose 


with vegetables and other foodstuffs. 


mistress home. 
warm greeting! Local in a way, 
of the universality that is the same the world 


over, 


IN ‘THESE DAYS of bugs and blights, we 
are never surprised to learn of another 
insecticide or fungicide that is developed to 
combat a new disease or pest. In fact, we 
rather expect it, for we know that scientists 
are constantly at work with these problems. 
What does surprise one is to hear of a 
method nature’s way of 
helping to bring about a balance. 
Quick of Phoenix, Arizona, is a believer in 
this technique. Instead of spraying vege 
tables to kill off aphids, lygus bugs, flea 


which involves 


George 


hoppers, small worms and their eggs he 
uses their natural enemies — ladybugs. So 
he has built up a business whereby he sells 
them. A gallon of “good” which 
is sold at $8, contains 135,000 lady bugs 
each of which will eat about 45 other in- 
sects in a day. He estimates also that 20 
gallons of ladybugs will control the insect 
populations on 100 
Furthermore they keep on multiplying un- 
“but never touch 
Arizona 


insects, 


acres of vegetables. 
til the insects give out, 
vegetation themselves,” 
dealer of ladybugs. 


says this 


THE PUNGENCE of mint is a thing in 
itself and at no time in the garden year is it 
more refreshing than on a warm day in 
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To come upon a patch of it in 
garden or elsewhere then to 
snatch a bit (leaf, stem and all) for rubbing 
in the palm of your hand or a quick sniff — 
is to enjoy the full fragrance of a common 
plant that has delighted civilized man for 
Its uses are known to every 


summer. 
your own 


centuries. 


Applemint, a favorite kind. 


housewife for various kinds of flavoring. 
However, I wonder how many have ever 
relished the first gathering of peas from the 
garden cooked with a sprig of mint — or 
new potatoes (cooked in their jackets of 
course) with mint in the bottom of the pot. 


A MACHINE for making soil pots is re- 
ported to be in wide use in Holland among 
commercial growers. The idea was origi 
nated there in the early 1940’s and has 
spread to England where it has become 
equally popular among nurserymen and 
florists. Soon it will be introduced into this 
Two models, one operated by hand 
and the other by foot, will be available 
Each is designed to take a seedling and 
mould a pot around it or make a pot with a 
hole so that a seed or seedling can be placed 
in it later. The material for making these 
pots consists of any good potting medium, 
which includes compost preferably contain- 
Then too the 


country. 


ing a certain amount of fiber. 
moisture content of the mixture must be 
carefully considered. 


its branches skyward. However, the owner 
wanted it to develop in horizontal fashion 
in order to remain in scale with his low- 
slung house, so he tied large stones to the 
branches as a “persuader.”’ I am informed 
that gallon cans filled with sand may be 
used for the same purpose, But who could 
feel safe passing under a tree loaded down 
with such dangerous missiles? At times 
gardening can be hazardous enough while 
one is working on ground level, but to in- 
ject danger into the upper air which I’ve 
always thought was the province of the 
birds seems a little too much. 


WITH the passing of Lord Aberconway, 
the Royal Horticultural Society has lost a 
great leader, and the garden world at large 
will sorely miss a notable patron of this 
ancient art. His keen enjoyment of plants 
and his vast enthusiasm for the whole 
realm of horticulture he expressed with 
great vigor whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity. These words from his last annual 
report to the Society bespeak the man. “I 
remember at the Chelsea Show about 
three years ago an American came to tea 
with me, a very well-known American, 
Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, one of the leading 
horticulturists and_ botanists. 
Now, as you know, Americans generally 
come to a function very neatly 
beautifully tailored and with their coats 
buttoned up. But this man bulged all 
over. I thought to myself, “A very emi- 
nent man, but he seems to have been taking 
a lot of botanical specimens away from the 
Show!” (Laughter.) I was wrong. All 
those bulges were packets of seeds — seeds 
of Metasequoia — which he had brought 
over as a present to us and to Great Britain. 
We had great bowls brought out rather 
as they are brought out when the first big 
waves come on a Channel crossing! — and 
they were all filled with these seeds, which 
we were able to distribute to many friends 
then and in subsequent days. Dr. Merrill 
told me that those seeds were collected in 
China; the trees were just being cut down to 
provide a housing site (just as in England), 
and the seeds had to be collected very 
quickly. He said that it cost 8 million 
Chinese dollars to collect them, but, he 
added, ‘Dollars are very cheap China 
and it only set us back 280 U. S. dollars.’ 
So he was not so very much out on it. 
Those little seeds grew in a marvellous way, 
and many gardens have little plants from 
They grow fast, they seem to be 
hardy — they have not been greatly tested 
yet —and they have the most lovely 
autumn colouring. That is an illustration 
of one of the kind of things for which we 


American 


dressed, 


them. 


are very grateful to the Americans.” 
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Wild ginger, Asarum canadense 


Wild Ginger 


{ ps wild ginger is a curious plant that 
blossoms in the early spring, but unlike 
many of the spring flowers it hides its single 
and singular blossom underground or under 
the dry leaves that cover the ground. Its 
solitary cup-shaped blossom, dull in color, 
is lined with cream. At the time the blossom 
unfolds, small flies and other insects are 
warming into active life from maggots that 
have lain dormant all winter. These insects 
are looking for a snug shelter from the cold 
wind and for pollen for food. 


It is not perfume nor bright colors that 
attract the insects, but unpleasant odors 
and dull colors, which the skunk cabbage, 
the pitcher plant and the wild ginger 
supply. The wake-robin or purple trillium, 
also carrion-scented, attracts the insects to 
assure its cross-fertilization. 


For many years, we have had a clump of 
the wake-robin in our woods, It stands 
alone and does not increase or diminish, but 
is the only plant of Trillium erectum that 
I have ever seen on our place. All around it 
the beautiful white flowers of the giant 
trillium flourish. Each year they spread and 
plantations, while the sullen 


make new 


wake-robin stands aloof. 


Someone very kindly sent me a package 
containing wild ginger plants. I was de- 
lighted to have them, as it was a plant with 
which I was not familiar. The shoots were 
fresh and green and seemed to be actually 
growing in the package. We planted them 
wild flowers thrive, 


where most of my 


hoping they will prosper. 


Ruts D. Grew 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Soc. 
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Here are the newest 


things in IRIS — 


* The newest Hall FLAMINGO PINKS — 
Happy Birthday, June Bride and Rosedale... 
Temple Bells, a luscious golden apricot with 
red beards... Palomino, the magnificent new 
blend of pink, copper and ivory! And a lime- 


SEND 25¢ 
FINEST 


yellow Chantilly — Limelight. Also startling 
and distinct new tans from Dr. Kleinsorge 
TOAST AND MOLASSES BROWN. Striking 
flower arrangements, lovely garden scenes, 
money-saving collections. 


FOR AMERICA’S 
IRIS BOOK 


48 pages, loaded with large colored pictures. Almost 100 varieties in natural 
Kodachrome. Lists and describes over 300 modern varieties. 

If you are planning to plant your first Iris, or if you are a seasoned Iris expert, 
you simply must see and own one of these beautiful books. Actually a collector's 
item—it cannot be distributed without charge; the 25¢ fee may be deducted from 
your first order. It really costs us almost double that amount. 


| Enclosed is my 25c for which please send me America’s finest Iris catalog 


listing 300 modern varieties. The 25¢ is deductible from my first order. 


Name 


Street 


Il 
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Add this decorative boundary 


to your property 


WALPOLE 


HURDLE FENCING 


Made wholly of durable peeled cedar, 
Walpole Hurdle fences lend beauty ond 
protection to your grounds, your home. 
Other Walpole fences include Picket, 
Screen, Post and Rail. Erecting service al- 
most everywhere .. . or do it yourself. Visit 
our shop, write for free catalog and prices, 


or phone Walpole 70. 


Walpole Woodworkers, Inc. 


767 EAST ST. te. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. ALSO: 395 SHAKER ROAD, 


E. LONGMEADOW, MASS. 


CEDAR FENCES + GARDEN TOOL HOUSES + OUTDOOR FURNITURE 








Here is the Answer—To Your Lawn Problems 





Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 
by Geoffrey S. Cornish 


This 64-page booklet is jam-packed 
with practical information about the 
making and maintenance of a better 
lawn for your home grounds. Insects, 
diseases and weeds and how to control 
them are treated thoroughly. How to 
cut your lawn, when to feed it, soil 
improvement, seeding bare spots, 
aerating the soil — these and dozens 
of other points are covered. The 
numerous photographs and sketches 
will help you to understand the meth- 
ods prescribed for having a greener 
and better lawn. 


Only 75 cents postpaid. 


Order Today from: 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Horticulture 
Subscription 


| 2 years $4.50 1 year $2.50 
(United States and Canada) 


Foreign Rate $3.50 a year 


lenclose $.. 


HORTICULTURE—-300 Massachusetts Ave. 


Boston 15, Mass. 


Plants Across the Sea 

From page 289 

as rich and rewarding as their forerunners 
had found the eastern seaboard. 

Archibald Menzies, surgeon-botanist on 
the “‘Discovery”’ when Captain Vancouver 
chartered the California coastline to 
Alaska between 1792-94, was the first 
serious plant collector on the west coast. 
He was the first to discover the tree lupin, 
Lupinus arboreus, the fuchsia-flowered 
gooseberry, Ribes speciosum, and the Cali- 
fornia fuchsia, Zauschneria californica. He 
is best remembered, among his many finds, 
for his discovery of that superb ornamental 
tree, the native arbutus — Arbutus men- 
ziesi as Pursh, the American botanist, 
named it for him in 1814. 

In 1824, the Royal Horticultural Society 
of England sent David Douglas to develop 
the vast field of northwestern flora which 
Menzies had revealed. Although Douglas’s 
fame rests mostly on the magnificent conif- 
erous trees which he found and introduced 
into England, notably the Douglas fir, he 
also discovered a quantity of plants and 
shrubs in the northwest such as the pale 
pink flowering currant, Ribes speciosum, 
and the golden-flowered Ribes tenuiflorum, 
Garrya elliptica and Iris douglasi. And 
David Douglas was the first to send Eng- 
land the great basket of California’s an- 
nual flowers. 

John Scouler, surgeon and naturalist on 
the “William and Anne” in which Douglas 
sailed to the northwest, accompanied 
Douglas for a few weeks on his first expedi- 
tions before he sailed back to England with 
his ship. And he, too, is remembered in the 
names of northwestern flora by such plants 
as Penstemon scouleri and Campanula 
scouleri. 

Another medical officer, Dr. W. F. 
Tolmie of the Hudson Bay Company, who 
first collected plants on Mount Rainier, 
Washington, is remembered by saxifrages 
and penstemons that bear his name. John 
Jeffrey, coming from the same part of 
Scotland as Menzies and Douglas, followed 
in their footsteps in the northwest. Little 
is known of him, but the splendid pine 
often confused with Pinus ponderosa is one 
that bears his name — Pinus jeffreyi, as 
does the lovely magenta-colored shooting 
star, Dodecatheon jeffreyi. 

And there is Thomas Nuttall, the York- 
shireman, who in date comes towards this 
second group of plant explorers, but he 
alone among them all travelled both east 
and west in search of plant material. “No 
botanist,” wrote Asa Gray, “has visited so 
large a part of the United States. He visited 
nearly all of the states of the Union and has 
made more discoveries than any other ex- 
plorer of the botany of the United States.” 

In England, Nuttall served first for seven 
years as a printer’s apprentice, and arrived 
in 1808 in Philadelphia at the age of 22, 
working for some time as collecting bota- 
nist for Professor Barton of the University 
of Pennsylvania. After years of extensive 
travel in the eastern states, he turned west- 
wards and reached Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, in 1834. 
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Nuttall was not only a great botanist, but 
also an ornithologist of note, and an author- 
ity on conchology, mineralogy and the 
American Indian. How would he himself 
wish to be best remembered? By his Genera 
of North American Plants or by his Manual 
of Ornithology of the United States and 
Canada, or by his series of botanical speci- 
mens in the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia, in Harvard, and in the 
British Museum in London? 

Perhaps he would be most happy to be 
remembered by the Pacific dogwood, Cor- 
nus nuttalli, loveliest of all understory trees 
along the Sierra streams of California 
forests: a 60-foot specimen of fountain- 
white perfection in the Pacific northwest. 
Douglas had first found the western dog- 
wood but had failed to distinguish it from 
the eastern dogwood, Cornus flerida. 

When Nuttall saw the tree, the band- 
tailed pigeons were eating the berries, and 
he sent specimens of both birds and tree to 
Audubon. And so you see in the 1834 
edition of Volume 4 of Audubon’s Ornitho- 
logical Biographies the band-tailed pigeons 
on a flowering branch of the tree, and un- 
derneath the inscription that this “superb 
species of Dogwood, discovered by our 
learned friend Thomas Nuttall, Esq., 
when on his march towards the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean, and which I have graced 
with his name.” 

In making some assessment of the wide 
sense of the word exchange it is worth 
noting that English gardeners have drawn 
from the Mediterranean and Middle East- 
ern flora for their spring gardens; and from 
North America for the late summer to 
autumn borders. It follows naturally 
that the early colonists who wished to 
grow flowers that had been familiar to 
them at home were the first to bring to 
America the European flowers that had 
long been acclimatized to English gardens. 

There were the English natives, such as 
the English daisy, the primrose and the daf- 
fodil, and the foxglove; and in fairness two 
rampant nuisances should be included — 
the dandelion and Scotch broom, Euro- 
pean natives that came by way of England 
were such well-known flowers as the snow- 
drop and squills, the Dutch and grape 
hyacinths, the crocus and the tulip; corn- 
flowers, periwinkle, the day lily; pinks, 
carnations and sweet williams. 

A small bunch perhaps, but the flowers 
have worn well. How familiar now is 
English ivy? What would Virginia gar- 
dens be like without box? And was it not 
that 18th century gardener, Philip Miller, 
Curator of the Chelsea Physic Garden and 
editor of The Gardener’s Dictionary, who 
sent the first seeds of cotton to Georgia? 

A bunch of well-loved and now old- 
fashioned flowers; some of the first botani- 
cal works on American plants and a band 
of pioneering plantsmen — these, I think, 
balanced in the horticultural scales against 
the tremendous flora of North America 
and the plant discoveries and writings of 
early American botanists make the ex- 
change tip approximately even. 
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Duke of Windsox 


Illustration shows the graceful form of “Duke of 
Windsor’’, however, it does not reveal the remarkable 
e size or heavy substance of the glistening white petals 
? which average 6 to 7 inches across. Pale yellow cup. 


SE 


Vou have never seen such Daffodils 


WEATHER-PROOF DAFFODILS. Amazing stamina and incredible beauty of 
these rugged, new, giants will be a revelation to you. Heavy substance flowers have 
short, deeply ruffled cups of pale yellow to rich gold. Virtually indestructible, they 
bloom unafraid of wind, rain or burning sun. All multiply at an astounding rate. 
Six bulbs produced over 30 flowers the 2nd year. If you like daffodils, you'll love 
the new “ Weather-Proof” varieties. 

DIAMOND JUBILEE. Newest " Weather-Proof” daffodil. Heavy white petals 


accented by a deeply fringed and ruffled crown of brilliant tangerine-orange 


Lovely PINK Dallodlils 


Delicate coloring and jewel-like perfection of 
Wayside’s new Pink Daffodils will add a note of 
elegance to your garden. Exquisite flowers have 
flaring, ruffled cups of shell pink, apricot and ros« 
Easy to grow, they triple in number each year 
Louise de Coligny, newest and most fragrant 

of the dainty Pinks, is destined to be a top 
favorite. Unexcelled for arrangements 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Almost 130 pages, with hundreds of “true- 
color” illustrations. Not just a catalog, but 
America’s largest and most complete selection 

of worthwhile new shrubs, hardy plants, rare 
bulbs and prize-winning new roses for Fall 
Planting. Many of the magnificent new things are 
exclusive with Wayside. Explicit cultural dire: 
tions. To be sure you get your copy, please en- 
close with your request 50¢, coin or stamps 
for postage and handling. 


Louise de Coligny 


85 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside fi7 Gardens 
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PACIFIC STRAIN of 


DELPHINIUM 


FROM THE ORIGINATOR 






































FRESH SEEDS OF ALL ‘Our | 
NOVELTIES Available in August 


Write for Free Catalog 


VETTERLE & REINELT 





DEPT.-H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 

i 
‘RD, Aluminum Greenhouses 
Ps, The best SME the best 
f ~ values!ALL-ALUMINUM~— no 
Sp ir, rot, rust, or termites! Easily 

Sek Zo erected most modern design. 


Extendable to meet future needs 
LOWEST freight costs! 
LOWEST erection costs! 

WOWEST maintenance costs! 
TEN-YEAR WARRANTY! 


All styles and sizes 
Write for illustrated 
brochure No. 18 
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The BEST greenhouses ovailable — ANYWHERE! 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 188-L., Salem, Mass. 











iris 
phliox 
laurel 
azalea 
dogwood 
delphiniums 
rhododendrons 
chrysanthemums 


you will spend many hours work- 





Since 
ing in 
that your garden gets a good start with 


your garden this year, be sure 


quality stock 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 


Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 
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Blood Bihrster Trat/ 





'D ITHER my optimism was at an all- 
4 time high or else I had the Mechani- 
cal Age confused with the Age of Miracles 
the day I ordered my garden tractor. Not 
that there is anything wrong with garden 
tractors — far from it but anything 
remotely mechanical has always completely 
baffled me. 

However, since a garden tractor is some- 
thing no modern gardener would be with- 
out, and as it is supposed to take all the 
work out of gardening (or so I thought), I 
ordered one and then sat back with rosy 
visions of all the extra time I'd have 
catch up on reading, personal correspond- 
ence, visiting and forth. Besides I 
could have a garden that would really be 
the envy of the entire neighborhood. 


to 


sO 


Fortunately, when it came in a knocked- 
down condition, my husband automatically 
took over the job of assembling it. I stood 
and handed him nuts, bolts and wrenches 
and tried to look faintly intelligent while 
he went through a gibberish about sparks, 
generators, carburetors, needle valves, 
lock washers, chokes, filters and what not. 
This stage was very trying because I never 
knew if I was saying “yes” in the right 
places, but he was so wrapped up in getting 
it put together he didn’t appear to notice. 
Anyway, I knew he would demonstrate it 
for me, and I just hoped to be able to garner 
enough of the fine points by actual demon- 
stration so I could get it started when he 
wasn’t around. 

He got everything all set, wrapped a 
little piece of clothes line around a gadget, 
gave a pull and the engine went putt-putt- 
putt, like it really meant business. Simple, 
noend. He took it for a trial spin up and 
down the garden a couple of times and said, 
“There you are; it’s all set to go,” leaving 
me alone with it. 

I approached the mechanical marvel 
very gingerly and, since it seemed perfectly 
docile, I tried to ease it into gear. Appar- 
ently this was the wrong approach be- 
cause it leaped forward like a startled fawn, 
while I grabbed and pulled everything 
within reach trying to get it under control. 
A little less gas seemed to be the answer to 
that one. Look out, weeds, here we come! 


Right off, I hit an irrigation crease with 
one wheel and plowed out about six feet of 
row before I could collect my scattered 
wits enough to throw it out of gear. 


While catching my breath after that little 
fiasco, I decided it might be smart to set 
the weeding knives a bit farther apart, thus 
sparing a few of the plants in the row. Sol 
hunted up the wrench and started winding 
and unwinding nuts. There! And I only 


knocked off two pieces of skin when the 
wrench 


slipped. Not bad. And in a 





Amber b. Groom, Grand Junction, 











Colorado 








mechanical ability I 
and bopped my head on the 


mental glow at my 
raised up 
handlebars. 

I finally reached the end of the row 
and plowed out only 20 feet of it; well, 
maybe 30. Of course, where I managed to 
keep headed straight, I left about six inches 
of weeds on each side of the row, but even 
so I felt I was progressing. 

After duplicating this feat a half dozen 
times, it dawned on me that if I set one 
wheel out maybe it would follow the crease 
instead of forever sliding down into it. I 
knew this would be a major undertaking, 
so I shut off the engine to save gas. A 
major undertaking was definitely an un- 
derstatement, and I sweated and grunted 
and lost a few more inches of epidermis be- 
fore I finally got the job done. 

Now to get it started again. I wrapped 
the clothes line around the gadget and 
gave a yank — just as my husband did 
only for me it put a kink in my shoulder, a 
crick in my neck and made the engine go 

Sf ff I did it again— and again. 
I gave it more e gas. I spun it some more. 
Then I fiddled with the choke (as though I 
knew anything about it) and spun it some 
more. By this time my shoulder had lost 
all feeling, and my neck felt broken in 
three places. I suspect I even called it 
names and related its ancestry from time 
immemorial. So I gave it just one more 
yank — and it came to life with a roar 
that practically lifted it off its wheels. 


It did work better with the wheel in the 
crease though, and I was actually proud of 
my budding mechanical genius. Then I 
dragged out the wrench again and went in 
for narrowing the space between the knives. 
I only pinched my fingers twice in this 
operation. I learned as time went on that 
a couple of good blood blisters are the 
Merit Badge of the Mechanical Age — at 
least for budding geniuses. 


About the time I got to kidding myself 
I was getting good with this thing it hit a 
soft spot, and although the governor (what- 
ever that is) is supposed to take care of 
these little eventualities, the engine sput- 
tered out. I shoved the throttle down and 
dashed around with my little clothes line, 
wrapped it around the dingbat and yanked. 
This was the prime moment for the knot to 
come out of the end of the line, and my 
shoulder felt like my hand had flown to the 
other end of the garden and then suddenly 
snapped back. With trembling fingers and 
a numb arm, I put another knot in the line 
and gave it another spin. Since it had 
died in action, I had forgotten to throw it 
out of gear, and when it came to, with 
throttle wide open, it took after me. I 
leaped wildly for safety and then chased it 
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across the garden where it was madly 


plowing up everything in sight. I snagged A M fb +4 | C A ’ S 


myself on the wire that hooks the gas line to 


the throttle and broke a couple of finger- M oO S T 


nails clawing frantically for the gear lever. 

It looked like the carrots and part of the 

beets would have to be replanted, too. E F F E C T ! V E 
Suddenly it dawned on me it was time to 

get supper so I'd better call it a day. And W E § K L & a oe 

what a day! I was worn to a frazzle and D 1 L 

the garden looked like the scene of a first- 


class bull fight. As I limped to the house,  J/ééaeua SUPER-STRENGTH WEED KILLER 


bruised in mind and body, I wondered 

-¢ 9 vi Wilson's SUPER-STRENGTH WEED KILLER is so powerful it watering can, hand sprayer or power sprayer easily 
Ww earily if it wouldn’t be saler, saner and kills all kinds of vegetation for at least a full year — both washed out with clear water. Should not be compared to 
P _ . c . . foliage and roots are destroyed permanently, Eliminates other Weed Killers since it contains a special wetting 
faster to just pi k up the old hoe and Lo unsightly weeds (including poison ivy) fron driveways, agent. Dilute | part Weed Killer to 50 parts water 
back to beating the weeds to death with a walks, tennis courts, yard areas etc. Simply apply with 
blunt instrument. 1 Gal. $2.00; 5 Gals. $9.00; 30 Gals. $44.50 

CRAB-NOT CRAB-NOT with 2, 4-D 


As with nearly all attempts at the un- 
things Kills Crab Grass Kills all weeds in lawns 
hs ned right at the ai a 1 thereaf POTASSIUM CYANATE The new wonder-working miracle POTASSIUM CYANATE with 2, 4-D Controls all types 
lappened right a ie start, and thereafter that kills crab grass and chickweed only, leaving turf of broad leaf weeds as well as crab grass and chickweed, 
we have gotten along on a more friendly grasses unharmed. leaving turf grasses unharmed. 

sal * a : 4 Ox. (treats 1400 sq. ft.) $1.00 4 Or. (treats 1400 sq. ft.) $1.25 
basis — with frequent relapses, I must 16 Ox. (treats 5000 sq. ft.) $2.95 16 O1. (treats 5000 sq. ft.) $3.50 


admit. My garden is not the envy of the © INSECTICIDES 

neighborhood, I still don’t have all that © FUNGICIDES ae ULSOF 
spare time I dreamed about, but there are © FERTILIZERS ‘ ‘ ps 
moments when I find myself wanting to pat © PLANT FOODS =" HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 

that little tractor on the nose and tell it © WEED KILLERS DEPT. A., BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


how nice it is, so I feel the worst of the 
blood blister trail is over. 


familiar, most of the outlandish 


Walpole 
In the Cause of Science GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


One hundred and sixty local men’s garden 
clubs, representing over 4,000 men gardeners, for every setting 
will each send 25 soil samples to the Bristol 
Laboratories at Syracuse, New York, to be |- 
broken down in an effort to find more wonder 
drugs, like penicillin, streptomycin and terra- 
mycin, carried by the bacteria in these soil 
samples. In 1952 the same experiment was con- 
ducted through the men’s garden clubs under the wh ~ > Walpole buildings offer better design and 
sponsorship of the Men’s Garden Club of Syra . . better construction, based on years of ex 
perience plus the skill of master wood 
the soil samples, have announced several good | ‘ workers who do s careful, old a 
leads for other drugs, although their findings are P | | oll y ni tessa pe yt dre te er 
your money. NINE sizes and styles. EASY 
coming primarily from the warmer parts of the . budget terms if desired. See them on display 
coutiien: cus thes possibilities tie Ciehiiad ia iares . . at our shop, telephone Walpole 830, or send 


cuse The Bristol Laboratories, who also tested 


not vet ready for release This vear samples are 


for catalog of pictures and prices 


weather is warm and the soil is full of bacteria ia 
Tom Renfro, secretary of the Houston Garden Walpele Woodworkers, Inc. 


Club and one of the National Directors of the : = dees Santen @ anemmennanitiils andi 
Men's Garden Clubs of America, is heading the 767 E. ST. (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS., also 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONG $$ 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


search again this vear 





We Invite You To Join 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 





For Nearly a Century and a Quarter 

Gentlemen: 

Please enroll me as a member $4.00 enclosed 
Please send me more information free. 


thousands of amateur gardeners and professionals alike have 
enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are many and 
the cost is modest. Annual membership at $4.00 per year 
provides each member with these services a year’s subscrip- Name 
tion to our magazine Horticulture, tickets to our great Spring Sirnot 
and Fall Shows, personalized horticultural advice, the privilege 
of borrowing, in person or by mail, books from our great garden 
library (more than 30,000 volumes), and other special advan- Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Massachusetts 
Gardeners throughout the country find the library Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


City State 


tages 
privilege alone worth the membership fee. 
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NEW LILY CATALOG 


OUR 1953-54 PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED LILY 
CATALOG FEATURING FINEST NEW STRAINS 
OF HARDY HYBRID LILIES AS WELL AS MOST 
OF THE BEST SPECIES ADAPTED TO GARDENS 
EVERYWHERE IS NOW AVAILABLE. 


Send 10¢ in coin or stamps for your copy to- 
day. If you are considering the lilies you won't 


want to miss this valuable lily booklet. 


Walter Marr Gardens 


BOX 38-H BORING, ORFGON 





ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


be yrected 
> GREENHOUSE 


Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. E.zyected Green- 
houses are economical, 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
© and aluminum--no rust, 
no sot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assemble 
on your foundations. 


FREE CATALOG 
On afQuest 


La > ¢ 3) 
GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 
FORT WORTH TEX. 


1518 W. ROSEDALE 


PLANT BUYERS GUIDE 
By Edwin F. Steffek, $7.50 
Serious gardeners should not be without this 
excellent guide that lists 441 sources for 
specific shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals and 
bulbs. It is the only accurate and complete 
book of its kind in print. If you want to know 
where to find it, the Guide will tell you where 
it can be purchased. 
Why not order your copy today 


HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


300 Massachusetts, Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Know that Weed 


Weed Seedlings. By Anna P. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$5.00. 


This book, which began as work for a Ph.D., 
is the result of tremendous labor. 
of an artificial key to its 300 species and varie- 
ties of weed seedlings, of meticulously detailed 
line drawings of each plant, and of short, textual 
descriptions confined chiefly to qualities of color 
and texture not apparent in the drawings. De- 
picted are life-size drawings of each weed with 
its root to show characteristic growth. In addi- 
tion, the detached seed leaf, and the first, third, 
and fifth leaves are shown in twice actual size 
for vreater clarity 
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Kummer. | 


It consists 


Shady Garden 
From page 291 


few that I have found satisfactory: agera- 
tum, calendulas, nicotiana, torenias and 
tried and true annual chrysanthemums. 
Still the blessing of the shady garden 
continues with the rare and beautiful 
Christmas rose, Helleborus niger, which 
blooms from October until Christmas even 
through the snow. This rose, which isn’t 


Unfolding fern fronds are notably decorative. 


a rose but a member of the buttercup 
family, is lasting 
blooms which are waxy white with long, 


valuable for its long 


gold stamens. Later these blossoms turn 
pink and then green, when clusters of seed 
pods form to tempt the real dirt gardener 
to try his hand at propagating these 
plants. 

I have found the later-flowering Lenten 
rose, Helleborus orientalis, to be somewhat 
temperamental, but given plenty of peat 
moss, dry feet and 5-10-65 fertilizer twice a 


year, it will settle down and do things, if 
snug and cool near pachysandra. The 
heavy, oddly-shaped foliage is unusually 
attractive and remains evergreen through 
sub-zero winter weather. Avoid picking 
any of this foliage until the new leaves 
come through in the spring. 


Great Gardener 
From page 294 


“Just the same, I had a wonderful time 
in Scotland,” he reassured me. “I liked 
taking tours and took nearly every one 
they had. People were always asking if I 
was tired, and when I invariably shook my 
head, I could tell from the expressions on 
their faces that they didn’t believe me. 
But I wasn’t tired. After all I wasn’t do- 
ing anything.” 


Bob Cameron, with a long and full life 
of service, has had many _ horticultural 
awards and recognitions heaped upon him. 
In fact, if you were to visit him, he would 
proudly take you to his private library 
where he spends several hours a day. There 
you would see a large collection of rare an | 
old books, including the Herbal of Gerard 
and Johnson, published in 1636. He also has 
an outstanding collection of old nursery cat- 
alogs, but his greatest pride is the many 
letters, certificates and medals of award. 
Among them is this letter, dated November 
19, 1924, from Edward I. Farrington, for- 
mer secretary of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, which he showed me with 
a sparkle in his eye: “It gives me great 
pleasure to notify you that the Board of 
Trustees, on recommendation of the Gar- 
den Committee, has awarded you a gold 
medal for eminent service rendered in the 
cause of horticulture.” 


Has Bob Cameron retired? Indeed no. 
Gardeners like Mr. Cameron do not retire, 
but go on enjoying life and taking all its 
changes in their stride. “And changes are 
occurring in gardening, too,”’ he concluded, 
“but for the better. I feel that we are at 
the beginning of a horticultural renaissance 
in which gardening is for everybody. Its 
possibilities for the individual person are 
practically unexplored.” 


Al 


Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


} ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the best 1952-53 year book 

submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of 
$10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is restricted to 
individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. The judges will consider each 
year book submitted from all angles. A club with a small year book will not be dis- 
criminated against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1952 will not be per- 
mitted to make entries in the 1953 Competition. Year books to be entered in this 


competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 


Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 1, 1953. 
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‘LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
xe a ea 


Use for Lowly Tin Cans 
Dear Editor — When growing plants indoors for 
planting outside, I find that I am always short 
of pots, particularly large ones. Old tin cans, I 
have discovered, can be used instead. I take a 
can, snip and cut down one side and across the 
bottom and put a wire around it to hold it to 
gether. When the time comes to remove the 
plant, I simply cut the wire and take it out with- 
out disturbing its roots H. Roy Mosnat 
Belle Plaine, Ia 


Redbuds Can Take It 

Dear Editor In his article, “Trees to Fit the 
Modern Home,” in the February Horticulture, 
Kk. I. Farrington states that the redbud is 
“reasonably hardy.’’ Perhaps it would be useful 
to you to know of our experiences in our very 
difficult climate. 

The winters of 1950-51 and 1951-52, which 
killed many ordinarily hardy plants, did not 
harm the redbuds here or in Madison. Extra dry 
autumns with too-warm weather were followed 
by cold that dropped 36 degrees below zero. 

May I add that Mr. Farrington’s article was 
most useful because it mentioned the undesir- 
able as well as desirable qualities of the trees. 

Cuester P. Hotway 
Evansville, Wisc. 


Fast and Simple 

Dear Editor — When it comes to gathering 
seeds of garden flowers, I have found that the 
following method, which I have used for years 

is quick, simple and practical. 

I take medium-sized grocery store bags, mark 
each plainly with the name of the seeds I want to 
pick and pin them to the front of my dress. In 
this way my hands are free to do the picking and 
the work goes quickly as I walk along. 

I then dry the seeds by opening the bags to 
the air and sunshine on a screened window sill. 
The bags are weighed down to keep them from 
blowing away, and the seeds are stirred daily 
for several weeks until they become dry. 

Auicta H. JoHnson 

Bryn Mawr, Penna 
From the Tropics 
Dear Editor —1 want to tell you how much I 
enjoyed the article, ““Plants of the Bible,” in the 
December issue of Horticulture. I am _ very 
fond of your magazine because it covers so many 
flowers which average gardeners like myself, 
here in Ohio, do not know. I also like it because 
it is written by practical gardeners. 

I also want to tell you that I am growing a 
banana tree in my home under a plastic tent. It 
is doing wonderfully well, but this is because of 
the humidity which the plastic film provides. 

A new plant which I have that takes the dry- 
ness is the Hawaiian white ginger. I planted the 
bulb in February 1952 in a pot, using rich loam 
and peat and no fertilizer. By June 1, it had its 
first stalk. By September 1, it had eight of 
them and began to bloom. The small white 
orchids were three inches across. Indoors it 
continued to bloom, producing as many as 14 
orchids in one cluster. Their sweet fragrance 
filled the whole house. 

My white ginger requires very little care. I 
keep it well watered and syringe its leaves oc- 
Mrs. G. Hans.Ley 

Columbus, Ohio 


casionally. 
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Tomato plant at right shows effect of spraying with standard Folium solution. Both 


plants were of the same size and same age u hen test feeding began, 


See striking results of Folium plant food 


Folium is Monsanto’s new balanced plant 
food—companion to Krilium soil condi- 
tioner. It solubilizes quickly in plain water 

forms a clear solution—will not burn 
tender leaf areas or shock young or delicate 
plants. Try it and observe its effective 


action for yourself! 


Folium is a water-soluble concentrate that 
is absorbed by the plant within 30 minutes 
after application. It is a leaf-feeding nutrient 
that is equally effective whether applied to 
leaves or roots .. . Ideal for lawns, flowers, 
shrubs, small fruits, vegetables, shade trees, 
house plants . . . Very economical—1| pound 
Krilium: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


is suflicient to make a solution that will 
cover 5,000 square feet. Easy to apply 
can be sprinkled or sprayed on with siphon- 
spray equipment. Very easy to mix. For 
siphon-spray equipment simply fill a con- 
venient container (2'% or 3 gallon bucket) 
with water and add the amount of dry 
Folium powder required for the area to be 
treated. For standard solution, merely mix 
1 level teaspoons of dry Folium powder 
with a gallon of water. 

At your dealer’s in 2-0z., 1-lb. and 5-lb. pack- 
ages. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Merchandising Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


Folium: Monsanto Trade-mark 


Folium is easy to mix and apply 


Sprinkle small areas 


*Momsonto Trademark 


Water-Soluble Concentrate 
Leaf-Feeding Liquid Fertilizer 


A Product of Monsanto Chemical Company 
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CUSTOMIZED 
GREENHOUSE 
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A distinctive addition to your home 
— Stearns Greenhouse designed to 
blend with the architecture of your 
home. Prices from $175.00 up — 
Ready to assemble 
on your foundation. 


AUTOMATIC VENTILATION 


“CUSTOMIZED” 
CUSTOM BUILT FOR THE CUSTOMER 


SEND FOR CATALOG H-2 


—— 


A. T. STEARNS GREENHOUSE 
98 TAYLOR STREET 
BOSTON 22, MASS 
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BARTLETT TREE 


SERVICE IS 
LOCAL SERVICE 


Insects that attack trees 
vary widely in different 
parts of the country. Bart. 
lett Experts in each local 
office are chosen both for 
their ability and know- 
ledge of scientific tree 
care and for their famil- 
iarity with local condi- 
tions and problems. Give 
your trees the benefit of 
the finest scientific treat- 
ment available—call your 
local Bartlett office today! 


— BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Labora- 
tories and Experimental Grounds, 
Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from 
Maine to the Carolinas and west 
to Indiana. See your local tele- 
phone directory for addresses 


ONLY THE BEST COSTS LESS 


Biennials and Perennials 
From page 298 


important step is the preparation of the 
soil. Spade it to a depth of 8-10 inches, and 
if it is clayey, add sand or peatmoss to 
lighten and improve the drainage. If it is 
sandy, peatmoss will likewise make it suit- 
able for seed sowing. 

To prevent damping off, a fungus disease 
which causes seedlings to wilt and die, treat 
the seed with a fungicide before sowing. 
Also sterilize the soil to kill the spores of 
the disease that may exist there. There are 
several products available on the market 
especially for this. 

If soil is dry, soak it to a depth of several 
inches, and allow it to settle for a day or so. 
If it is damp but not wet, you may sow 
seed immediately. Seed may be broadcast 
or it may be sown thinly in rows, 4—6 inches 
apart. Then cover it with fine soil to a 
depth that will be determined by the size 
of the seed. Large seed may be covered to a 
depth that is twice its diameter, while fine 
seed is better covered with fine sand or 
pieces of burlap sack. 


Keep Seed Beds Moist 


After sowing, cover the seed bed with a 
cloth or other material to keep off the hot 
sun for a few days or until germination. 
Watch the seed carefully to see that it does 
not dry out. Germination time will depend 
on the kind of plant. Some show up in a few 
days, others take a month. Delphinium, for 
example, takes about 20 days, columbine 
50 and others, like peonies, require several 
months. With peonies, the winter will have 
to crack and break the outer hard shells of 
the seed before germination can take place 
in the spring. This is a process that is known 
as stratification. 

When seedlings have produced a couple 
of leaves, they should be transplanted to 
larger beds where the soil has been spaded 
and given humus material. Kinds that grow 
quickly may be planted in open beds where 
they will remain for the winter. Those that 
are not so fast growing or not too hardy 
may be placed in rows, three to five inches 
apart. These are the plants that are usually 
best wintered in a coldframe. 

Keeping plants well watered is important 
at all times. They may be fed with a liquid 
fertilizer to help them along and encourage 
vigorous growth. Keep them cultivated 
and weeded, and in the fall, mulch for 
winter protection. Plants in the open 
garden, especially the smaller ones, will 
need this covering. The material may be 
marsh hay, straw, cran-mulch (cranberry 
stalks) or any other light mulch, as long as 
it does not pack down to smother the plants. 
Apply the mulch after the ground has 
frozen. Its purpose, as with other plants, is 
to prevent thawing and heaving of the soil, 
as well as sunscald and windburn of the 
plant parts during bright, sunny days. It is 
applied to keep the plants cold rather than 
to protect them from it. 

Because biennials bloom the second year 
after seeding, they are easy to grow by this 


method. Yet certain ones are better sown in 
August. The reason is that they become too 
large to handle conveniently in the spring 
if started much earlier. In this group are 
pansies, English daisies, sweet william, 
hollyhocks, and forget-me-nots. 

Of the perennials the following grow 
easiest from seed : delphiniums, columbines, 
lupins, coreopsis, gaillardias, peach-bells, 
canterbury bells, erigerons, coral-bells, 
shasta daisy, pyrethrum and violas. Then 
again, there are certain perennials which, 
if sown early in the spring in April or May, 
will flower during the same season 
shasta dajsies, Iceland poppies, Chinese 
larkspurs, balloon flower or platycodon and 
gaillardias. Few others will do this. 

If you have admired the gorgeous, large- 
flowering pansy hybrids, plan on having 
several plants in your garden next spring 
by starting seed this August. It may be 
planted in large pots, in flats or in the open 
ground. For soil, use one part loam, one 
part sand and one part leafmold or peat- 
moss. Some gardeners prefer to use three 
parts spongy leafmold and one part loam. 

After pressing down the soil mixture, 
space seed about an inch apart and cover 
with burlap until germination, which be- 
gins in about a week. The burlap also helps 
to prevent seed from washing away. If you 
are using a flat, place glass over it to pro- 
tect young seedlings from strong rains. 

When seedlings show their second set of 
leaves, they should be transplanted to 
larger, permanent beds. Choose a cloudy 
day if possible, and set them about six to 
eight inches apart in rows that are spaced 
eight inches apart. A light mulch of grass 
clippings will help to keep plants moist. 


Winter Care 

When freezing weather arrives, the per- 
manent mulch of hay, straw or evergreen 
branches should be put on. This should be 
removed gradually in the early spring. In 
colder parts of the country, wintering plants 
in a cold frame will be necessary, but each 
gardener has to find out for himself whether 
pansies will survive safely in his locality 

- even with a mulch. 

As certain perennial hybrids do not come 
true from seed, additional plants of these 
will have to be obtained by division and 
other methods of propagation. Starting 
them from seed is not of much value except 
to see what will develop. This is true of 
phlox, iris and daylilies which will produce 
an unexpected variety of seedlings. 

But many other kinds will give excellent 
results — beautiful and exciting colors and 
forms that you could not otherwise have so 
easily and inexpensively. 

You might scan catalogs for new varie- 
ties and forms to add to your present collec- 
tion. You will marvel especially at the 
new strains of hybrid delphiniums. 

So grow as many different kinds as you 
can. Stari now, so that you can point to 
your accomplishments next season and say 
to your friends, ““{ grew these from seed 
myself.” It will give you a wonderful 
feeling. 
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GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


and Sectional Buildings 
FREE New Catalog 
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Onward the Winged Legion! 











Migration of Birds. By Frederick C. “ oe Opposite Shoppers’ World, Route 9, Framingham, Mass. 
Lincoln. New York: Doubleday & Co., | Houde of 1000 waded Tel. 6929 


Inc. $1.00. 
CHECK OUR 15 FEATURES OF SUPERIORITY 


From Biblical times to the present, men have 
observed with excitement, awe and speculation, 
the annual phenomenon of bird migration. 

This slender volume by a noted _biologist- . m . 
author of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service | for Prevention SPRAY for Protection 
evaluates the more than 50 years’ data secured | 
from Service field men, volunteer ornithologists 
and the recoveries of banded birds. Considered 
are the four main theories on the origin of bird 


migration and the various aspects of the ways in WHITE & FRAN KE, INC. 


which species and groups migrate. The four chief 


continental “flyway” systems and the less im- . : P ; 
portant, but extraordinary, oceanic routes are 30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Telephone AS 7-4204 

















Your valuable trees and shrubs must be Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- 
protected. Expert spraying NOW — will tion, and cavity work — we will gladly 
prevent serious damage later. inspect your trees without obligation. 








also described. 


Roses in the Northwest | LEWISIA REDIVIVA 
Roses Illustrated and How to Grow ADVANCE SALE ry laggy Mike «poe = 


Them. By Morrie L. Sharp and Dean L. garden perennial. Plant dor- 
Collins. Oregon: Western Trail Pub- mant tubers right now. 8 
° for $1.00; 50 for $5.00. 


lishers. $5.00. 
\ /, Illustrated Bulb Catalog ready 


If, in truth, beauty is food for the soul, this PEARCE SEED CO. 














. . . *, 
volume, sponsored by the oldest Rose Society in Dept. B. Moorestown N. J. 
America, should offer lasting sustenance by its 


97 picture 8, 7 ich are in ne 
ard pic mag a ore , 71 of wae h are in naturel Send ter you eae GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS 
color. More practically, however, this work com- 
| Cc OL oO s Cc A T A L o G I have one of the finest collections of choice 


bines pictures, diagrams and text most effec- Daffodils in the British Isles and offer bulbs of 
tively to put the “know-how” of rose growing at highest quality for August dispatch. Please 
the “average” gardener'’s fingertips. Based on the | HOLLA p BUL GARDE write for my descriptive illustrated catalog. 
k ledge and experience of many experts, it meniaee a 

nowledge and experience of many experts, 1 W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, 


presents authoritative information on all phases Box 361 ipswich, Mass. Broughshane, Ballymena Northern treland 




















of rose growing. 


Getting Chummy with Birds FINEST QUALITY Smart Cedar 


Beginner’s Guide to Attracting Birds. By M odevate Price LAWN 


Leon A. Hausman. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. All Prices F.0.8. Walpole . FU W N | TU RE 


This slim, profusely-illustrated volume, by a T a/ a , 
well-known naturalist-author, considers the var- } + | \| | Hi Easily moved 
ious phases of attracting, protecting and feeding 
birds. The essential points covered are Winter 
feeding, establishment of plantings that attract 
birds by their edible fruits and housing birds in 
proper nesting boxes. 

Temporary storm shelters, dust baths, bird 
baths and perches are also discussed. This excel- 
lent guide should not only suggest new ways of Prairie Schooner / 
feeding birds, but also enlist new recruits to this Settee $25.00 / 
enjoyable pastime 


49'er Table— $10.50 Pioneer Chair—$15.00/ Ox Cart Chaise Longue — 


° rT: rs Graceful peeled cedar furniture of Northern New England White 
“A Life Time With Roses” dedicated -* your outdoor-living Cedar — every joint both pinned 
Part II of this story originally scheduled this summer. Comfortably curved, and waterproof-glued. Natural 
for publication in the July issue of Horti- sloped backs and seats, wide and rustic finish. 
roomy, equipped with wheels for Order one—or all—of the above 
easy moving —the ideal furnishings pieces NOW. Express collect and 
for your lawn. Built for long service satisfaction guaranteed, 


culture, will appear in the August issue 
instead. 

Unfortunately, the wrong initials were 
used in conjunction with Mr. W. D. Brow- Visit our shop, write, or tel. Walpole 70 for catalog showing all our outdoor furniture 
nell’s name, and since the Editor had no 
intention of re-christening him L. C,. for WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


“Little Compton”, he hereby makes due 767 § 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


07) WALPOLE. MA ; 395 SHAKER RD, E. LONGMEADOW .MA 


apology. 
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“ SUTTON’ S GRASS SEED 


The finest grass seed in the world, of soft, 
fine, velvety texture especially blended by 
SUTTON'S, exactly as used on England's 
finest estates Suttons up-te-date mixture 
doesn't require frequent cutting. Amazing low 
price of $1.00 a pound, postpaid 

RYE GRASS MIXTURE — somewhat coarser 
requires more trequent cutting. Only §.60 a 
pound, post paid Please mention whether 
seed is required for light or heavy soil and 

sunny or shady location 

SUTTON'S EXCELSIOR HYBRID DIGI- 
TALIS—Carry florets al! around the stem 
$.40 packet. VERBASCUM — Highest qua! 
ity seed §$.25 a or plants Digitalis or Ver 
bascum 3 for 

SUTTON’'S S¢ 1c it FLOWERED VIOLA 

Individual colors your choice or mixed 
colors $.25 per packet. SUTTON’'S ILLUS- 
TRATED COLOR CATALOG UE-—-4.25 per 
copy which is credited to seed order of $1.00 
or more. 

SUTTON'S GARDENING BOOK— 20th 
edition, 458 fascinating, authoritative, illus- 
trated pa, . $3.00 post paid 

SYCLAM ~Hardy garden, 3 large assorted 
bulbs $1.00 ER URUS—Foxtail Lily, 
blooming sized roots of this garden aristocrat 
$2.00 each or 3 for $5.00 postpaid. Order 
these early. Supply scarce. NERINE SAN- 
GUINEA—Scarlet Guernsey Lily blooming 
in September. $1.00 each or 3 for $2.00 

PINK MADONNA—Rarely offered, delicate 
pink. Listed as L. thompsonium, $1.00 each. 

MADONNA BELLS—spotted purple. Delicate 
mE ° =e throat. Very rare, $2.00 each. 

ket. 

ORC ons ousehold thriving—-easy to grow. 

COELOG YNE—CRISTATA, lovely white 
the country’s outstanding orchid value 
Blooming plants, smal!, $2.00 ea. pp: medium, 
$3.00 ea. pp: large, $5.00 ea. pp. 

LAELIA—large purple blooms 4-6 inches 
vase Corsage type, easy growing. L. 
+ L. autumnalis, L. Gouldiana. Medi- 

Seana size plants $3.00 each or large 
$5. 00 each. PHAIUS—old fashioned favorite, 
carries up to 30 large orchids. $3.00 each 

CYMBIDIUM—thriving in plant room, 
handsome plants like pandanus, carrying up 
to 30 large sized orchids $5.00 each 


Gulia Sede 


Marblehead, Mass 


Au Tuvttation. 


To all members of the Garden Clubs of 


America, and their friends, to join the 


Spring Garden Tour leaving for Europe 


in April 1954. 7 


The 1953 Garden Tour, booked to 
capacity, just sailed under the leader- 
ship of Mr. A. Frylink, Director of the 
Horticulture Society of New York, who 
will again lead the tour in 1954. They 
will visit Holland, Belgium, France, and 
England. Special invitations have been 


extended to visit many private gardens 





This is your opportunity to register 
now for 1954. It is not too soon. 


For information write to: 


Jean Berke Travel Service, Inc. 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. # 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-7844-5-6 


——_—$_—_ 
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What pH Means in Soils 

From page 295 

phosphate. Drop the reading, and phos- 
phorus again changes to a soluble form. 
When, however, the reading goes down as 
low as 5.0, the phosphorus combines with 
iron or other chemicals to form another 
insoluble. 

This combining ability of phosphorus is 
both good and bad 
it is applied to soil, it does not leach out. As 
A. A. Dunlap points out in the Journal of 
Botany, it is even retained by sand. Hence, 
once phosphorus has been applied, we can 
draw on this application for years by simply 
increasing or lowering the pH to a point 
where the phosphorus is readily available. 


good, because once 


Nitrogen, the most elusive element of 
plant food, is not directly affected by the 
pH of the soil. It remains so soluble that 
we can expect the nitrogen content of a 
given soil to vary from day to day or even 
from hour to hour. I have seen soil analyses 
which in early spring showed a nitrogen- 
deficient condition, yet by the time warm 
weather came, excessive nitrogen was 
present. 

Nonetheless, pH in a roundabout way 
might be said to affect nitrogen because it 
does influence the bacteria which make 
nitrogen available from organic sources. 


The effect of pH on nitrogen is indirect 

it affects the bacteria which digest pro- 
tein into usable nitrogen. Here we must 
understand the difference between am. 
monium or nitrate nitrogen as found i 
chemical fertilizers, and the protein com- 
pounds which make up organic nitrogen. 
Plants are incapable of using protein: we 
might as well expect them to chew up and 
digest a beefsteak. Before such nitrogen is 
available, bacteria must break it down thru 
a long chain of processes into the same 
ammonium and nitrate forms we find 
chemical fertilizers. 

Here I might digress for a moment to 
point out that no organicultist has ever 
been able to set up a test which will dis- 
tinguish between the ammonia found in a 
dung heap and that from a bag of ammo- 
nium sulfate, or between nitrate nitrogen 
produced by bacteria and that from sodium 
nitrate. These bacteria work best in a pH 
range between 6.0 and 7.3, depending 
somewhat on the species. Fungi work better 
at lower pH readings, and in acid soils per- 
form some of the services of bacteria, but 
less efficiently. 

It is significant that many acid-soil plants 
such as azaleas and blueberries must have a 
mycorhizza present on the roots before they 
will grow well. This fungus is probably 
necessary to enable the plant to absorb 
nitrogen from a soil which otherwise would 
not yield up enough of this element for 
normal growth. 

Magnesium, closely akin to calcium, is 
made unavailable at pH readings below 6.0. 
An interesting fact about magnesium, al- 
ready mentioned, is that calcium substi- 
tutes for it. Hence if calcium is present in 


excess of normal needs, a pH of over 6.0 
does not necessarily mean that plants will 
get all the magnesium they need. This 
was brought home to me recently when an 
orchard of 18 dwarf fruit trees had to be 
dug up and discarded because the soil in 
which they were growing contained so much 
valcium limestone that the trees showed 
signs of magnesium starvation. Maa- 
ganese, apparently necessary in photo- 
synthesis, is adversely affected by too high 
a pH. 

The list of the effects of pH might be 
continued indefinitely, but the observant 
reader has no doubt noticed that some- 
where between 6.0 and 6.9, there is a point 
at which all the elements mentioned are 
available. Thus the adjustment of pH to 
this range should be the ideal towards 
which to strive, if the balance can be had 
without too much trouble. If it is not at- 
tained, this does not mean that all the 
plants will immediately turn up their toes 
and die. Plants are surprisingly tolerant 
organisms, 

Space does not permit a description of 
the symptoms of plant food deficiencies. 
At present, there is no book in existence 
which describes any number of deficiency 
symptoms of ornamental plants. Hunger 
Signs in Crops, a joint publication of the 
American Society of Agronomy and the 
National Fertilizer Association, does an 
excellent job of describing these in eco- 
nomic crops. <A _ similar volume, co- 
sponsored by the American Society for 
Horticultural Science and the National 
Fertilizer Association, has been in the 
course of preparation for about two years. 
If and when issued, this will cover orna- 
mental crops in a similar way. Until then, 
the home gardener can use Hunger Signs as 
a clue to what might be wrong with his 
plants. I have found, for example, that 
apple symptoms check very closely with 
those of roses. 

The adjustment of pH is not an exact 
science because of the wide differences 
between soils. Soils in the tropics present 
other problems, where the rapid destruc- 
tion of organic matter leaves little organic 
matter to buffer large amounts of added 
lime. 

For soils over most of the area north of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee line, the following 
applications will serve as a rough guide 
(south of that area, cut amounts in half, 
apply on a tentative basis, and retreat if 
pH does not drop enough). 


To 100 square feet add following amounts 
to raise soil one full point in pH 
5 lbs. hydrated lime or 
7 lbs. ground limestone 
To decrease pH one full point, add 
6 lbs. ammonium sulfate or 
12 lbs. ferrous ammonium sulfate or 
18 lbs. ferrous sulfate or 
2 Ibs. of dusting sulfur 
Remember, these figures apply to one 
full point (ie. 6.0 to 5.0, not 6.0 to 5.9). 
See next page 
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LAWN 
TRIMMER | 


Does TWO 
Jobs WELL 


The light-running ALLCUT Trimmer does both 
these tidying-up chores to perfection. 
« Cuts clean right up to walk, shrubbery 
or border 
e Clips the toll, wiry weeds your regular 
lawn mower misses 
No other implement like it. Will give your lawn 
that well-groomed look you've been seeking. 


Write for folder and full particulars 
AUTO SICKLE COMPANY 


28 Pleasant St. So. Natick, Mass. 


Frost & Higgins Co. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 
Landscaping 





* 
@ Big Tree Moving 

@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 

@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
@ Cavity Work Spraying 

@ Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 


Mele Bombs 
KILL MOLES 


in the Lawn 





Gas them with mole bombs. 
Safe to use; will not harm grass 
or shrubs and may be safely used 
in the open air. $2.00 per doz. 
Postpaid. 

New Fall Bulb catalog in full 
color ready soon. Send for your 


free copy. 


McARDLE’S SEED CO. 


380 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich, Conn. 





Please Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Writing 
Advertisers 
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“COMING 7 EVENTS 


July 10-12. Arcadia, Calif. 5th Biennial Con- 
vention, Cactus & Succulent Soc. of Amer- 
ica, Carpenter's Cafe 

July 11. Medfield, Mass. Field Trip, New 
England Wild Flower Preservation Soc., 
Rhododendron Swamp 

July 12-18. Tour of Vermont Gardens. For in- 
formation write: Mrs. Robert W. Higbie, 
Jr., Manchester, Vt 

July 14. Swampscott, Mass. Meeting, Swamp- 
scott Garden Club, New Ocean House. Lee- 
ture: “Design in Flower Arrangement” by 
John Taylor Arms 

July 16-18. Evanston, Ill. Annual Meeting, 
Hemerocallis Society, North Shore Hotel. 

July 17-18. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
1953 Lily Show, North American Lily Soc., 
Royal Connaught Hotel 

July 19-23. New York, N. Y. 
American Assoc. of Nurserymen, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

July 21. Falmouth and Woods Hole, Mass. 
Tour of 8 Gardens, Falmouth Garden Club. 

July 22. Storrs, Conn. Fruit Day, University 
of Connecticut 

Aug. 3-7. Blacksburg, Va. 


Short Course, Virginia Polytechnic Inst. 





Convention, 


Hotel 


Garden Lovers’ 





Meaning of pH in Soils 
From page 310 


The above figures will be close to the 
actual needs on clay. On sandy soils, one 
fourth to one-half as much of any one ma- 
terial is needed to get a similar result. 

Much stress has been laid upon natural 
materials as acidifiers. Oak leaf mulch is 
often recommended for this purpose. Un- 
fortunately, it is not the residue left after 
the leaves break down into near-humus 
which carries the acid factor. Oak leaf 
mould will be bound to be about neutral 
or slightly alkaline. The acid material is 
leached out of oak leaves, down into the 
soil, leaving the neutral duff on top of the 
ground. Since this contains little addi- 
tional material to change pH, it does no 
harm, unless the user leaves the mulch to 
do the entire job. Oak leaves always 
need a supplementary treatment with a 
good acidifying material, and belong on the 
surface, not buried in the soil. 

Peat moss, though less likely to leach to 
an alkaline reaction, loses its efficiency in 
less than a year. Hence when organic 
materials are used, regular checking, plus 
corrective treatment are needed to main- 
tain a low pH, once it has been attained. 


Old-fashioned Apples 

Allen W. Hixon, president of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society, Worcester, Mass., 
has announced that the Society has established 
an experimental orchard of about 50 trees of old 
apple varieties on the farm of S. Lothrop Daven- 
port, at North Grafton, Mass. The purpose of 
the project is to preserve for future generations 
a number of the most desirable old-time varie- 
ties, some of which are disappearing. The farm 
will also furnish fruit for exhibitions and educa- 
tional purposes. 


ORLYT GREENHOUSE $395. 
DOUBLES YOUR GARDEN RESULTS 


Here's the answer to your dream of « theroughly 
well-designed and constructed greenhouse thet 
gives professional results. Precision-built by the 
world’s largest manufacturers of estate green- 
houses. $395 buys the 10 by 11 ff. Orly? pictured. 
Others from $175 to $780. Choice of slanted or 
straight sides and Lean-to greenhouses. Founde- 
tion, benches, automatic heat and ventilation extra, 
but reasonably priced like the greenhouse. Write 
for Free Booklet No. JY -70. ‘i 


LORD A BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y DES PLAINES fl. 


GIANT PANSIES 
STEELE'S MASTODON STRAIN SEED 


BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS — Exquisite tel Jum 
bos abundantly ruffied, frilled, fluted with blotches 
of butterfly sheen, jewel tones. 200 seed packet 
$1.00; giant, 500 seed packet 2. 

JUMBO PAYDIRT — The largest golden yellow 
ever produced. Blooms have dark rays +r tiny dark 
faces. Fine habit of growth and heat-resistant. 
200 Seed packet $1.00. 

SEA BLUE — An intense blue pansy with a dark 
bloteh. Very sem 

JUMBO MIXE Fiuge, heavy substance, long- 

stemmed, twe eral early. 

Giant packet ef any ef the last 2, $1.00 each: 

2 kets. $1.80, 3 packets $2.5@ (2 and 3 packets 

orders in any combination). 

$1.50 COMBINATION OFFER: 
1 giant packet JUMBO MIXED and 1 packet BUT- 
, frre Y HYBRIDS. (a $2.00 value) 

vad COMBINATION OFFER: 

Giant ts of JUMBO MIXED, SEA BLUE 

and B Tr REL Y HYBRIDS (a sf 00 value). 


Cultural Directions and Folder Free 


Robert L. Poulson 


DISTRIBUTOR OF FINE PANSY SEED 




















184-15 Cambridge Rd., Jamaica 3,N.Y.,N.Y. 
~ PERMANENT 


N 

A simple twist and your plants are naturally supported 
with a dark leaf green plastic coated life tie, usable over 
and over again. Available in 250 ft. spools for supporting 
rows of plants, training vines or tying large clumps of 
flowers, also in 8 inch lengths for single stems, fastening 
climbers to trellises and a dozen other uses. 

250 ft. spool $1.25 Bundle of 158 8 inch pieces 50¢ 

Shipping charge 25¢ Sold only by 


THE GARDEN SPOT 


78 WASHINGTON ST., MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 





THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated fj oN 
catalog of OREGON GROWN a 

Pw - 3 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN cowie: any 


ROSES . . . in full color. 
BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE, “my” 











fast acting 
... Offective 


CYANOGAS 


MILis 
ANTS 


AMERICAN 


CYANAMID Cy 
MPany 
ee COMP, — 


At Drug, Hardware and Seed Stores. 





It's time to order 


CASCADE LILY BULBS 


(The virus-free strain of Madonna) 

Madonna lilies, delphinium and roses 
are a beautiful combination in the June 
garden. As the lovely, pure white, 
floriferous and healthy Cascade Madon- 
na bulbs should be planted in late 
August or September, they should be 
ordered now for delivery then. 
FINE BULBS 8 to 9 inches in circumference 
75¢ each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.75: 12 for $6.50 
Postpaid. Offer good only thru Aug. 15, 1953 


AIKEN NURSERY, Inc. 
126-M, PUTNEY, VERMONT 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray 
green ¢ olor blends with 

garden picture 

Five Styles: for Border, 

Rock Garden. Show 

Garden also Tie-on 

and Pot Labels 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 








DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREEN 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 £. Washington 
lene, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


FREE! Stern’s 1953 
Spring Catalog 


New ideas for 
your garden 
STERN’S NURSERIES 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Vy. 


Ee Lill, 4K $i io, 
ih f CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


TV Shows in Horticulture 


Under the sponsorship of the Division of the 
Extension of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, in cooperation with 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Miss 
Brenda E. Newton, Associate Editor of Horti- 
culture, is conducting a series of 14 spring and 
summer gardening programs on the How Show, 
presented each Wednesday morning over station 
WBZ-TYV, channel 4, at 9:30-10:00 A.M. The 
program for the months of July and August is as 
follows 
July | 
July 8 
July 15 
July 22 
July 29 
August 5 
August 12 


University 


Maintaining the Summer Garden 
Many Lilies —True and False 
Caring for Cut Flowers 

Shady Sections 

Mainstays of Midsummer Garden 
EK vergreens for Everyone 
Pavings for Various Places 


Cactus and Succulent Convention 


The Cactus and Succulent Society of America 
will be holding its 5th Biennial Convention at 
Arcadia, California, July 10-12. Formal meet- 
ings will be held in the private dining room at 
Carpenter's Cafe, and there will be visits to the 
Angeles Crest Succulent Gardens, La Canada, 
the Beahm Epiphyllum Gardens, 
Huntington Botanical Gardens, and 
Cactus Gardens. Bus trips to other 
gardens have been arranged for the three days 
Information may be 
820 West 115th 


*asadena, the 
Johnson 
cactus 


following the Convention. 
obtained from Homer Rush, 
t., Los Angeles 44, Calif 


Best Iris Winners 


The Franklin Cook Memorial Cup, presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Iris 
Society to the originator of the outstanding new 
iris variety seen at the time of the meeting in 
any garden of the program and judged by the 
members of the Society, was awarded to Mrs. 
Franklin of Newton, Mass., for her 
variety Violet Harmony. Mr. Stedman Buttrick 
of Concord received the second highest number 
of votes for his Wedding Bouquet. The Iris 
Society met in Boston, June 3-7 


Lowry 


25th Anniversary 


The famous Presby Memorial Iris Gardens in 
Upper Montclair, N. J., celebrated their 25th 
anniversary during the latter part of May when 
they were at their peak of bloom. 

The Gardens contain more than 1000 varieties 
of bearded iris, all carefully labeled and arranged 
for the best color effects. An unusual feature is 
the raised beds which give perfect drainage and 
bring the blooms closer to the line of vision. 

The Gardens, which are a community project, 
are a memorial to a well known citizen of Mont- 
clair. They are maintained through the joint 
efforts of the Town Department of Parks, the 
Citizens Committee of the Presby Memorial 
Iris Gardens and the Montclair Garden Club, 
which has supported the project from the be- 


ginning. They are open to the public 





New President of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America is A. Ray Tillman, Jackson, Miss. 


Hemerocallis Society Meeting 

The Hemerocallis Society will be holding its 
1953 Annual Meeting at Chicago, IIL, July 16, 
17 & 18, with headquarters at the North Shore 
Hotel in Evanston. 

Hemerocallis gardens to be visited on Friday, 
the 17th, will include those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Ryba, Elmhurst, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Hodson, Glen Ellyn, Mrs. Mabel Johnson 
Fuller, Riverside, and Dr. P. D. Voth, University 
of Chicago Trial Gardens, Chicago. 

Saturday will include visits to the gardens of 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville W. Fay and Mr. and Mrs. 
David Hall, both in Wilmette, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fay’s Country Acres, Techny, and Mission 
Gardens, Brother Charles, S.V.D., also in 
Techny. 

Among the new 
various gardens will be Mr. Hidson’s Handsome, 
Jolly Tar, Masquerade and Glen Ellyn; Mr. 
Hall's Display, North Star and Fascination; 
Mr. Claar’s Nashville, The Doctor, Plum Mist 
and Little Cherub, and Dr. Kraus’ Mabel Fuller, 
Evelyn Claar and Ruth Lehman. 


varieties to be seen at the 


Short Course for Garden Lovers 


The Department of Horticulture of the Vir- 
ginia Extension Service is sponsoring a Garden 
Lovers’ Short Course, to be given at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg, Va., 
August 3-7. The course, which is open to men 
and women who are interested in gardening, will 
cover all phases of growing flowers, vegetables 
and fruits in the home garden. All inquiries 
and registrations ($2.00) should be directed to 
Mr. Albert S. Beecher, Dept. of Hort., V.P.L., 
Blacksburg, Va 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 15 9 4 s word, minimum $2.50, cash with order 
Closin ~ <> of month preceding date of issue 
Horticu = 3 assachusetis Ave., Boston, Mass 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


“GROWING AND CARE OF THE AFRICAN VIOLET” Free 
— G. & G. Products, Box 7, Dept. HF New York 24, New 
ork. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: For the newest introductions, all Sodium | 


at reasonable prices, send for our price list. 


Selenate treated, 
Mt. Vernon 10, Ohio. 


BALLERINA GARDENS, 4 Greer St.. 
BULBS 
VISITING CAPE COD? Welcome to BEAUXLIS BAZAAR, 


277 Main Street, Chatham, Massachusetts. Quality bulbs, iris, | 


perennials. 


BULBS FOR FALL DELIVERY, daffodils, tulips, iris, hyacinths, 
and crocus. Send for our price list offering generous discounts and 
premiums for orders placed early. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER 
FARM, Nuttall, Gloucester County, Virginia 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed. Spare, full time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 lb. We paid Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks 
Free Book. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., Dept. 114, 
2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 


CACTUS 


MILLION DOLLAR HOBBY FOR A DIME. Generous assort- 
ment rare Cactus seed 10¢ with fuil directions. FITZPATRICK’'S 
GARDENS, Edinburg 15, Texas. 


DAFFODILS 


DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH lists the world’s finest named 
varieties of narcissus. Are you growing them? May we send you 
our list of gorgeous modern daffodils. MRS. EMELINE M. 
COLE, 194 North 9th, Coos Bay, Oregon. 


DAYLILIES 
DAYLILIES. For a wide selection of the best varieties, send for 


Catalogue D. Come and see our beautiful display of Daylilies in 
July. HOWE GARDENS, Route 126, Holliston, Massachusetts. 


DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout’s Hybrids. New colors. | 
New sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalog tell- | 
FARR | 


ing Why, When, How, Which and Where to plant 
NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa. 


DAYLILIES REDS, PASTELS 
nated seed, 50/$1. Seedlets 25 /$1.30. SAMPLE SEEDLET 6¢ 
Literature. Saintpaulias, 140 listed, 12 young plants $3.50; 
leaves, 10 varieties, labeled, $1.10. FFOULKES’, 610 Bryan, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


EARTHWORMS 


TURN YOUR SPARE TIME INTO EASY DOLLARS raising 
earthworms. Free information. EARTHWORM GARDENS, 
224 W. Valley, El Monte, Calif 


FLOWER OILS 


Delray Flower oils are fragrance of Flowers without alcohol 
Lasts longer — 5 different odors for $5.00 — FREE one extra 
fragrance from Paris — 1/6 dram-—Imported vials. DELRAY 
LABORATORIES, Box 2065, Alexandria, Virginia 


FLOWER POTS 


RED CLAY FLOWER POTS with treated edges. Best for 
African Violets, cacti and other house-plants. Pestpaid east of 
+? Squatty: 3 in. 12—$2.00, 4 in. 10-—$2.00; semi-squatty: 
3 14—$2.00; Standard 2 in 24—$1.60, 24 in. 24—$2.00. 
WIND IVER, Inglefield 5, Indiana 


GARDEN LABELS 


NEW, ALUMINUM, garden labels. Wholesale to secretaries. 
Write for “Money Maker” plan, and samples. SHEILL NUR- 
SERY, Birmingham, Michigan 


GLADIOLUS 


HARDY GLADIOLUS — Order now for October planting. Also 
catalogue for all other fall bulbs now ready. GLADHAVEN, 
Sebastopol, California 


GRASS 


PLANT the GRASS you NEVER have to CUT. 144 square 
inches Midget Grass sod, with Free planting directions $2.00 
postpaid. Spreads, increases, multiplies to 500 square inches when 
planted on your lawn. Order Now from MIDGET GRASS, 
3370 N. 53 St., Milwaukee 16, Wis 


GREENHOUSE 


STEEL FRAME GREENHOUSE — 8’ «x 12’ x 814’ 
with glass and sidewalls. Reconditioned like new. Best reason- 
able offer. Located at 280 Temple Street, West Roxbury, Mass 


HEMEROCALLIS 


NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in color classes. Large plants 
Succession of Bloom. Aflame Earlianna, Lovebird, Mezzotint, 
Nebraska, Princess, Sweetbriar, listed at $6.60 for $5.25 
KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 7595 Montgomery Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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easy with hand-polli- | 


Complete | 


HOLLY 


HOLLY. Free booklet and list. EARLE DILATUSH, Robbins 
ville, N. J. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


HOUSE PLANTS — Choice Ivies, Peperomias, African Violets, 
unusual Foliage items. Send for Free List. TERRACE VIEW 
GARDENS, Dept. 2, Greencastle, Indiana. 


IRIS 


FAMOUS JAN DE GRAAFF LILIES —- IRIS - HEMERO- 
CALLIS. Gorgeous hybrids. Only vigorous, select, plump, bloom- 
ing size live plants and bulbs shipped. Reasonable prices. Catalog 
$.15. Deductible in plants first order. ELMHERST GARDENS, 
Box 575, San Jacinto 7, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CROCHETED STAR RUFFLED doilies. 9 inches for $1.00 each 
Any color you choose. Write Miss Waneta Young, 531 E. Silver 
St., Bluffton, Ind. 


NARCISSUS 
ADVANCE-OF-DIGGING OFFER: Narcissus bulbs, for garden, 


cut flowers, naturalizing. Mixture, many varieties, earliest to 
latest. Order early, plant early. Bushel, $15.00: half, $8.00 F.0.B 
here. ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo 


ORCHIDS 


GOLDEN NUN ORCHIDS, established flowering size plants 
$2.50 each. Many other varieties available. FRANKLIN 
GAMBLE, Orchid Grower, Mill Valley, California 


POINSETTIA 


POINSETTIA rooted cuttings, for Christmas blooming, mixed 
varieties of Reds, Pink and White. 3 for $1.25. Culture directions 
for potting and garden planting. Quantity price to Nurserymen. 
PHILIP PATE, Kissimmee, Florida. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Superintendent open for position — private estate or institution. 
Life experience in gardening, farming, greenhouse work, live- 
stock. Complete references. Will zo anywhere. Married; middle 
aged. Write % HORTICULTURE, Box 21, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SEMPERVIVUMS 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS 10 varieties. Labeled, prepaid 
$2.00. Over 100 different varieties. “Make a Hobby of Hardy 
Sempervivums.” MacPHERSON GARDENS, 2920 Starr, 
Toledo 5, Ohio. 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


SPHAGNUM MOSS, very finely screened especially for start- 
ing seeds of African Violets, Gloxinias, ete. 6 quart bag $1.50 
postpaid. THOMAS GARLAND, Pen Argyl, Pa 


WORM WIZARDS 


WORM WIZARDS. Work Wonders fertilizing, aerating, cultivat- 
ing, irrigating soil. 500-$4.00. 1000-$7.00. Directions with every 
order. BERKSHIRE EARTHWORM FARM, 566 South Street, 
Pittsfield, Mass 


Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 

Many activities have been planned by the 
Ohio Association of Garden Clubs for the sum- 
mer and fall season. Together with other civic- 
minded organizations and individuals, the 
Association will be planting 25 million trees this 
year as living memorials to Ohio pioneers. This 
will be part of the celebration of the state's 150 
years of statehood. 

At the State Fair to be held at Columbus, 
August 29 September 4, the Flower Show will 
portray the theme, “150 Years with Flowers in 
Ohio.” 

In order to improve flower show standards, 
four-day schools will be held in each district this 
For accredited judges, a two-day re- 
Hayes 


summer. 
fresher course will be conducted at the Ft 
Hotel, September 30 October 1. 

September 11-12 are dates of the Annual 
Convention, with headquarters at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati. Speakers will 
include Sam Caldwell, Hal Harrison, Mrs. Anne 
Wertsner Wood and Mrs. May Theilgaard 
Watts. 





End-o-Weed destroys dandelions, 
over 100 different kinds of lawn 
weeds. Won't harm ordinary grass. 


End-o-Pest gives 3-way pest pro- 
tection every garden needs. 
In handy dust gun. 





products of Swift & Company 











: THE MASSACHUSETTS 


SOCIETY 


HORTICULTURAL 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 
KEnmore 6-9280 





Lending 
Library 
for Members 


(Books by mail anywhere) 
Help with gardening problems 
Help with club programs 
Free catalogue on request 
Visitors cordially welcome 





HOURS 9-5 
Closed Saturdays 
in July and August 


BARTON'S 


IN A LOVELY 


MRS. ROBERT 
GARDEN SHOP GARDEN AT 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Unusual containers in alabaster and 
old metals. Lead and Stone garden 

accessories. 
Write for catalog 


| 














MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING AND 
LUNCHEON of the Society, May 23, Certifi 
cates of Merit were awarded as follows 

For horticulture gardening and village char 
acter, conservation and improvement 
FRANKLIN VILLAGE, an old country settle 
ment on the Rouge River, with the early 
American characteristics of the small village 
preserved and modern shopping and school 
tacilities provided 

For Landscape development, creation and con 
servation RURAL PARK KENSING- 
TON METROPOLITAN PARK of the Huron 
Clinton Metropolitan Authority 4,000 acres, 
some big rolling hills, some woods, a 65-acre 
lake, large swamp, converted into a 1,200-acre 
lake and park, with accommodations for 
40,000 people a triumph of intelligent people 
in close collaboration with nature 

For landscape gardening and architecture and 
associated planting THE UPJOHN COM- 
PANY (FACTORY GROUNDS), KALA- 
MAZOO with special mention being given 
the magnificent new laboratory plant just being 
completed 

Award of Merit in Horticulture, for a display 
and arrangement of poe bulbs and 
flowering shrubs and tre “HAPPY 
ACRES"-——-COUNTRY HOME GROL NDS of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Walker, Jr., of Northville 


Officers elected for the coming year 
Mr. Clarence D. Blessed, l’resident 
Mrs. James O. Murfin, Vice-President 
Dr. H. B. Tukey, Vice-President 
Dr. Charles W. McLaughlin, Treasurer 
Trustees elected for a three-year term 
Mr. L. J. Gilmour 
Mrs. Lioyd L. Hughes 
Mrs. James ©. Murfin 
Dr. H. B. Tukey 
Prof. H, O. Whittemore 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 




















Now you can seak 5 plants at 
one time with your garden hose. 


SOAKEZE attaches to garden hose. Has 5 
outlets, each with small plastic hose; two 12 ft. 
long, three, 9 ft. Place ends of hose at base of 
selected plants and run small stream of water for 
deep, thorough soaking. Easy to handle. 5 year 
guarantee. Complete, ready to use $6.95 for 
unit with sprinklers or SPRINKLEZE, $8.95 
Guaranteed satisfactory 


Send check or MO and we pay postage 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 








Dept. C-9, 406 Dentzler St Saint Matthews, $. C 








TREES AND PLANTS 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


West Newbur Massachusetts 


Get America’s most beautiful Lily 
Catalog. 200 varieties including De 
Graatt’s Mew Hybrids. Color illustrations 
Cultural Data. Send 25¢ tor your copy 
Send today Since 1927 


ROMAINE B. WARE cont mos 


o 
Every bulb guaranteed 





Also Power Reverse. Women 
can operate it. Free Catalog 
Write: Eshelman, Dept. 127 
t St., Balto. 3, Md 
ich. Ave., Chicago 1, 
7070 Hol wood vd. 

Los Angeles 28, 


TV SEN wa 
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**Designers of 
Distinctive Gardens 


PHONE HAMILTON-S31 
Box 73, HAMILTON, MASS. 


BIG ‘ FROM 

Ard €L PITZONKA 

ty 
Liven up your garden with this gigan 
the prolife Cut-Flower mixture of 
pansies carefully produced by Pit 
zonka 
1/32 os. $1.50 ppd. 1, 


For Pansy and Perennial Catalog in 
end 25c in coin 


PITZONKA'S Pansy Farm & Nursery, 552%2"%. 








‘? 





16 oz. $2.50 ppd 
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ter. Keonomical pint car sakes 40-100 
only $1 ppd. Free Booklet. Order 1 
GRO Div, D, Warrenton, Ore, 
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Lily Virus Responds 


‘OR many years I have prided myself 
on possessing a “green thumb” and 
was considerably vexed to find that my 
Lilium auratum persistently refused to 
flourish and always succumbed to virus in- 
fection. One day while observing my 
latest crop of failures, the thought occurred 
to me that if this lily were a human patient 
suffering from virus infection, I would treat 
it with streptomycin. 

As a result, I took one gram of strepto- 
mycin HC] crystals, made a 10% solution 
and immersed the plant, bulb, stem and all. 
A week later I examined the sick plant, ex- 
pecting to find it rotted after standing in 
water a week. Although it was badly 
diseased, I found that the disease had made 
no further progress. Later I planted the 
bulb, after it had divided into several 
small fragments, as is the custom with lilies. 

Meanwhile, I was certain that the bulb- 
lets still carried the infection and won- 
dered how to continue dosing them with 
streptomycin without using a gram of the 
HCl a day — which, besides being hope- 
lessly expensive, was impractical. 

Further thought caused me to believe 
that there might be some symbiotic asso- 
ciation between lily bulbs and soil organ- 
isms, enabling the bulbs to survive virus 
infection in natural habitat, which 
symbiosis might be broken by importing 
the bulbs and transplanting them. 

Over 30°; 
lilies, 


their 


of the imported auratum and 
according to Dr. S._L. 
Emsweller, are infected, and the possi- 
bility is that an even higher incidence of 
infection Asia. Obviously, the 
plants are more immune in Asia than in 
North America, else they would have been 


wiped out long ago. 


speciosum 


exists in 


Communication with leading laboratories 
gleaned no information about a possible 
medium for growing stre ptomyces rimosus 
(the mold that streptomycin is made 
from) in soil. The USDA, however, was 
very cooperative in providing me with live 
cultures. Then I devised my own culture 
medium and inoculated my entire plant- 
ings of lilies. Now even the most suscep- 
tible 

My orchid collection is potted in a mix- 
ture which incorporates my own medium 
for growing the streptomyces, plus other 
soil organisms. According to Leaflet #206, 
USDA, by David Lumsden, page 2, orchids 
require symbiotic fungi to grow properly. 
It is impossible to provide these fungi, 
when the seeds are sown under sterile con- 
ditions, and the young seedlings are weaned 
into flats or community pots containing 
sterilized soil or into some sterilized inert 
material. The wonder is that they have 
managed to grow at all. 

My inoculant contains chopped roots 
from old healthy plants that have been 
cultured in my own medium, together 
with actively growing colonies of strepto- 
myces rimosus and other soil organisms. 

The reaction to the virus is dramatic 
when exposed to a proper concentration of 


varieties are thriving. 


the streptomycin. I have had no further 
trouble with the infection since I have used 
my own preparation. I may add that I 
am growing my orchids in excelsior, since 
osmunda is only cellulose. The source 
makes no difference, as the only require- 
ment is porosity. Excelsior is much cheaper, 
too. My wife, who does most of the potting, 
informs me that she is in the habit of mix- 
ing a considerable amount of pine cones 
with the excelsior. 


A Second Crop 


Second growth produces sereral heads. 


ARLY cabbage is indispensable in 
most gardens, an excellent vegetable 
for a salad and pleasingly flavored when 
not overcooked. Maturing in early sum- 
mer after developing under cool condi- 
tions, it produces a medium sized head of 
superior quality due to the rapid growth. 
In general, most home gardeners harvest 
their early crop of cabbage and then wait 
for the inferior fall varieties, but it is possi- 
ble to have tasty cabbage throughout the 
summer months. 
A long-standing procedure for producing 
a second crop, not generally known among 
the new generation of home gardeners, is 
easily accomplished. When it matures, 
cut off the original head as high as possible, 
leaving the large outer leaves. At the 
base of these leaves are dormant buds 
which will be stimulated to grow when the 
main bud — the cabbage head — is re- 
moved. ‘The second heads develop rapidly, 
growing to be about the size of a baseball 
and weighing about half a pound each. 
Five or six small heads are produced on 
each plant. When mature they are as firm 
and delicious as the original head, and the 
season for the homely vegetable is extended. 
Lewis F. Lippe, Arnold Arboretum 


A handy size for cooking. 
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JACKSON & PERKINS NEW FALL 1953 


CATALOG OF ROSES 


AND PERENNIALS 


An outstanding selection of the world’s finest Roses — including the brand- 
new varieties shown here —Plus established favorites —Plus wide selection 
of hardy J&P Perennials — Plus planting hints —Plus money-saving offers ! 
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“THE S$ 
: TUDOR PAGEANT SIREN 
(Pl. Pat. App. For) Slender (Pl. Pat. App. For) A smart (Pl. Pat. App. For) Here's 


scarlet-red buds open slowly new bicolor Hybrid Tea—ver- the brightest, reddest Flori- 
into 5” strawberry-red flow- milion-red inside, golden out- bunda you ever saw! A flam- 
ers ... and finishes a lusty side — finishes with a deep ing red that sparkles like a 
scarlet-red flame. A truly de- coral rose-pink center. 5” precious ruby. And it holds 
lightful new Hybrid Tea. blooms, raspberry fragrance. its color right to the end! 


. Yes, we want to send you, abso- 

aot HAD. = =" lutely free, your personal copy 

7, =~ of Jackson & Perkins’ brand-new 

Fall 1953 Catalog — your com- 

Tivos & Perkins Co. plete guide to selecting, planting 

Welds Lrigatl Ylee Ciowets and growing the world’s finest 
NEWARK, NEW YORK Roses and Perennials. 

» And how thrilled you will be 
when you open its pages. For in 
it you will see the brand-new 
J&P creations shown above—this 
time in glowing full color! And d 
you'll see scores upon scores of Wig “as rf 
other famous J&P Roses ... 
breath-taking J&P PRIZED (Pl. PRR) cENTENNIAL color in 
ROSES for every use in your Hybrid Teas—this time a glowing pink 
garden. You'll find giant Hybrid and gold combination Beautiful 
Teas like New Yorker and Vol- blooms — Ophelia high-centered type 
cano that produce blooms up to —have a mellow fruity fragrance. 

7” across! You'll see colorful 
Floribundas like Fashion and 

Vogue that produce hundreds of F MAIL COUPON NOW! 
blooms on every bush! And, of 
course, you'll see _ beautiful 
Climbers as well as J&P’s Tree 
Roses. In addition, there’s a fine 
selection of Perennials—includ- 
ing our exclusive Giant Mums! 


Jockson & Perkins 
newest 














JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
26 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK | 
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Piease send me a FREE copy of your big, new 
Fall 1953 Rose Catalog ereene and Soarias 
the newest and best in easy -grow J&P Mo 
ern _ ses and Perennials ail in full Ame 
and containing helpful information 


Te paeane 09 Experts recommend Fall as the 
fader Koves ae ee best time to plant—so you'll un- 
doubtedly want to have this 


Catalog to make your selections 
LL COLOR as soon as possible. For your free 


50 PAGES IN FU copy—mail coupon NOW. 
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All Plants Guaranteed to Live & Bloom ] about ‘successful gardening. 
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bd World's Largest Rose Growers i ! 

Jackson & Perkins Co. svat NEW ten This offer good in U.S.A. only | 
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RAPID SERVICE PRESS Nc 
BOSTON 11. MASS 





YOU MUST MAIL YOUR ORDER BEFORE JULY 31¢ TO 


SAVE :: 38% 


Choice, Easy-to-Grow 


DAFFODILS 


FB323 Breck’s Red-Cupped Mixture 


Assorted, newer daffodils, all with bril- 
liant red cups. Provide exciting new 
color and graceful charm = sun or shade 
12 Bulbs for $1 
24 Bulbs $1.98 100 Sulbs $7.89 


FB321 Giant Trumpet Mixture 
Largest, most beautiful Trumpet Daffo 
dils available. Colors range from white 
and cream through all yellow shades, in- 
cluding popular bicolors. 12 Bulbs $1.00 

24 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $7.89 


FB348 Mrs. R. 0. Backhouse Pink 
Famous as first “Pink Daffodil” at sev- 
eral dollars per bulb and still Queen of 
the Pinks. Graceful, apricot-pink trum 
pet, changing to shell-pink, with the deli 
cacy of a rare orchid. 6 Bulbs $1.00 

12 Bulbs $1.98 50 Bulbs $7.89 


Fi 


World's Earliest, 


Largest Tulip— 
for as little as 


ED 
EROR 





As low as 


4 
Tis 


EACH 











FBS49 Breck’s Hyacinth Mixture 
Exquisite fragrance and glorious color 
add long lasting loveliness to Spring Gar 
dens. For indoor planting, too. These 
large-size bulbs give huge blooms for 
years, with little care 8 Bulbs $1.00 

16 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $10.65 


~ 
FB596 Giant Scilla “Star of Holland” 
One of the loveliest very early spring 
flowers. Produces several stems per bulb 
of vivid, mdigo-blue blossoms. Spread 
rapidly to form solid carpet of bright blue 

35 Bulbs $1.00 
100 Bulbs $2.65 200 Bulbs $4.95 


FB517 Giant Crocus Mixture 
Showing through the late snows, the 
cheeriul Crocus greets Spring with its 
gay. SParkung colors of gold. lilac, pur 
ple. white, striped effecis. Will multiply 
and bloom for years. 30 Bulbs $1.00 

60 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $2.98 





Fragrant Long-Lasting HYACINTHS 








SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’'S 


246-C BRECK BLDG., 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


V6 


EACH 


oo Offers at These Low Prices 


Ha You may reserve all the bulbs you want at these 


low, low prices — but you must do it now! This 
special money-saving offer definitely ends on 
July 3lst — after that regular prices go back 
into effect. And what wonderful bulbs they 
are — big, plump, top-quality bulbs, packed by 
the world’s largest bulb-grower especially for 
Breck’s. And best of all, you need send no 
money now — pay nothing until next Fall. But 
hurry — mail the coupon or write AT ONCE. 


scarlet tulip bringing your garden to 
crocuses fade! Yes, the magnificent 
Red Emperor blooms before and with the daffodils and hya- 
cinths—the only large tulip to flower so early. Immense 
blooms—up to 9 inches across—on sturdy 15-inch stems. 
Brilliant vermilion-scarlet color. Large, streamlined petals 
open wide to display a bright yellow center with shining 
black border. The most spectacular tulip you can get! 
Order No. FB5: 11 Bulbs $1; 22 Bulbs $1.98; 100 Bulbs $8.50 


Just picture this giant, 
flaming life before the 


MAY-FLOWERING TULIP COLLECTIONS AT BIG SAVINGS 


FB26 


colors, unlabeled 


2 Collections (30 Bulbs) $1.98 


827 10 each 


3 each of five prized Tulips in balanced 


of the same five 
RATELY LABELED 
2 Collections (100 Bulbs) $6.35 


strong 26-inch stems. Replace the older varie 

ties with these new beauties and double your 

Giant Tulip season 15 Bulbs $1.00 
30 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $6.29 


15 Bulbs $1.00 


Tulips, SEPA- 
50 Bulbs $3.25 





TULIPS THAT LOOK LIKE ORCHIDS! 
FB249 Parrot Tulip Mixture 





FB280 May-Flowering Mixture 
Darwins 
graceful Cc 
ous combination of colors 


30 Bulbs $1.98 


Stately, colorful 


Breeders; gay, 


Fantastically fringed and curled petals give an 
orchid-like effect. Mixture includes Black Par 
rot: glistening ebony black and maroon; Fan 
tasy: flame pink, shaded rose, touched with 
green; Orange Favorite: glowing orange, shaded 


beautifully tontd 
Tulips. Glori 
15 Bulbs $1.00 
100 Bulbs $6.29 


»ttage 





FB312 Extra Early Giant Tulips 
Mixture of earliest really Giant Tulips, bloom 
ing with the daffodils. 


FREE 


“Bookkeeper’s 
Bonus” 


15 Blue Glories 
of the Snow 


If you prefer to 
enclose full pay- 
ment now, thus 
saving us book. 
keeping expense, 
we _ will inciude 
FREE 15_ Blue 
Glories of the 
Snow with your 
bulbs. These 
charming sky-blue 
flowers bloom at 
Crocus time and 
give your garden 
a head start on 
Spring. You get 15 
Bulbs, free of cost, 
simply by includ- 

remittance 

your order 
for Holland Bulbs 
at Breck’s Ad- 
vance Sale prices. 


yellow. Here's all the exotic brilliance of the 
colorful tropical birds 15 Bulbs $1.00 
30 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $6.29 


Huge, brilliantly colored, 


BRECK ’s,246-C Breck Building, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Without any money in advance, please reserve for me the follow- 
ing Holland Bi ilbs at spe ial Advance Sale prices. Notify me when 
ready for early fall planting. RESERVE ALL YOU WANT-If larger 
quantities than listed below, write order on separate paper 
“TULIPS: FBS Red Emperor siomas 

11 Bulbs $1 22 Bulbs $1.98 


TULIPS: May Flowering Collections 
F826 Five Varieties, Unlabeled 
#827 Some 5, separately labeled 

TULIPS: FB249 Parrot rae Mix 

15 BULBS 1 

TULIPS: FB280 May Flowering Mixtu 

f) 15 BULBS $1 
TULIPS: FB312 Early Giant Tulips 
Bis js sues $1 = BULBS $1.98 [ 
DAFFODILS: FB32) Giont Trumpet Mix 
12 BULBS $1 1 BuLes sie 

DAFFODILS: F8323 Ly Cupped Mixtu 

ULBS $1 i “pues $1.98 

R. O. Back 

BULBS $1 

CROCUS: FBSI7 Giant Tlowerng Mix 

30 BULBS $1) 

HYACINTHS: FB549 Hyacinth Mixtu 

8 BULBS $1 
GIANT SCILLA: FB596 ‘Star of Holla 
35 BULBS $! 





100 Bulbs $8.50 





30 BULBS $1.98 
100 BULBS $6.35 


15 BULBS $1 
50 BULBS $3.25 





“30 BULBS $1.98 100 BULBS $6.29 





re 
30 BULBS $1.98 [| 100 BULBS $6.29 





)} 100 BULBS $6 29 
100 BULBS $7.89 





100 BULBS $7.89 





DAFFODILS: FB348 me 
ar “hutes $1.98 50 BULBS $7.89 





“0. suLes $1.98 [) 100 BULBS BS $2.98 





‘6 oe $1.98 100 BULBS $10.65 





108 BULBS $2.65 200 BULBS $4.95 





PRINT NAME. 
ADQRESS 


TOWN & ZONE STATE 
FREE BONUS. If you prefer, enclose payment now for bulbs 
ordered and we will include 15 Blue Glories of the Snow with 
out extra charge. Am't. enclosed $ 
ms ae Ge GD GS GS GS ES GO ee 





